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Bibles as Bibles have a larger place in Sunday- 
school instruction than ten years ago, or than twenty- 
five years ago. The International system of lesson- 
study has promoted an intelligent interest in the Bible 
as a book, as in contrast with the old-time interest in 
the catechism or the question-book as an index of doc- 
trine or of fact derived from the Bible. Never before 
were Bibles as generally as now in the hands of the 
teachers and the scholars in the Sunday-schools of 
the United States. If, indeed, there is one Sunday- 
school or another where the Bible does not have its 
proper prominence, it would be well for the pastor or 
superintendent of that school to see to it that his 
charge is brought into line, on this point, with good 
Sunday-schools generally. 


Prayer is one of the wonders of the universe. The 
idea that man’s feeble breath, as prompted by a 
loving, trusting heart, can influence the Power that 
directs and controls all the forces of nature, and that 
shapes the course and destinies of individuals and of 
nations, is a conception too vast for the compass of 
unaided human reason. A child-like faith is essential 





to its grasping. Yet the potency of prayer is a verity 
as unmistakable as the sun in the heavens; and the 
true-hearted child of God is not surer of his own 
existence than that his Father hears and answers his 
prayers, according to his need and his faith. Because 
of the wonderfulness of the power of prayer, an un- 
failing interest attaches to the subject of prayer itself, 
in its nature, its conditions, its limitations, and its 
involvings. In connection with the Bible lesson on 
Abraham’s intercession for Sodom, two articles on the 
subject of prayer are before our readers this week, by 
well-known and ever-welcome contributors to these 
pages. Bishop Huntington treats one phase of the 
subject, and President Bascom another. Thoughts 
will be quickened and hearts warmed by the sugges- 
tions of both writers on this important theme. 


System is a good servant, but a poor master. A 
man who has no thought of system in his daily life is 
likely to use his time and strength to little advantage 
But a man who gives the chief place to system in his 
daily life, is likely to limit his labors to the routine 
demands of his system. No man is of practical effi- 
ciency in life who could not conform himself to a sys- 
tem, if it were necessary. Nor is any man of the 
highest practical efficiency who will conform himselt 
unvaryingly to asystem. The man who will rise at 
a certain hour every morning, and will retire at a 
certain hour every night, and will have his meals at 
certain hours every day, and will do all his work in 
a certain order and in a certain way, is as valuable as 
a cuckoo-clock in calling the hours for those who 
want to know and to improve their passing time. But 
such a man is worth little for an emergency, and is 
quite incompetent to meet the special and extra 
requirement of such exceptional days as are continu- 
ally thrusting themselves into every busy man’s life- 
time. The man who always answers every letter as 
soon as he receives it, and whose desk is never out of 
order when he leaves it at the close of the day, may 
be a model of perfectness as a human automaton; but 
he is not the man to do the chief thing of importance 
for the present hour, even at the cost of letting mat- 
ters of minor importance remain unattended to. It 
is better to do one’s duty of the moment, whatever 
else is left undone, than to have one’s duty of the 
moment decided for him by a prearranged pro- 
gramme, in spite of providential calls to other and 
nobler service. 


One of the perplexing geographical questions of 
the Bible narrative is as to the site of the Cities of 
the Plain; those cities which come into prominence 
in the record of Chedorlaomer’s campaign, and which 
are afterwards visited with destruction by a special 
judgment of God. ‘There was a time when it was 
thought that the waters of the Dead Sea covered the 
site of these cities ; but that idea was long ago shown 
to be fallacious. Eminent specialists in Bible geog- 
raphy have insisted that the true site was at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea, while equally eminent 
specialists have insisted that it was at the northern 
end. ‘There are certainly strong reasons for supposing 
that Sodom was at the south of the Dead Sea; yet 
the reasons for locating Gomorrah at the north of 
that Sea are not less weighty. Hitherto it has been 
taken for granted that the five cities lay very near to 
each other; hence that the site of one would deter- 





mine the neighborhood of the others. A few years 
ago, however, Mr. Trelawney Saunders, an eminent 
English geographer, who was engaged upon the car- 
tography of the Palestine Survey, made the sugges- 
tion that the five Cities of the Plain (or of the’Arabah, 
or Jordan Valley, as the Hebrew really indicates) 
were not clustered about a common centre, but were 
at various points along that Valley, on the eastern 
border of Canaan. This theory, which is worthy of 
more attention than it has thus far received, is newly 
stated by Mr. Saunders on another page. It is cer- 
tainly more reasonable to suppose that the border 
defenses of Canaan, which are named as along the 
eastern boundary of that land, and which were the 
object of Chedorlaomer’s campaign of subjugation, 
were at the principal fording-points of the Jordan, 
than to suppose that they were at a single point, either 
north or south of the Dead Sea. Mr. Saunders is the 
author of a valuable Introduction to the Survey of 
Western Palestine; and he arranged maps of that sur- 
vey showing its water-basins. He has recently retired 
from the position of Hydrographier of the India House, 





INCLINATION AS A HINDRANCE 
TO SUCCES. 

Unless a man has his heart in his work, he is not 
worth much for that work. Yet not every man can 
have his heart in the same kind of work. One man 
can give his whole heart only to one liue of service, 
and another man only to another line of service. 
Either of these men would be out of place, and com- 
paratively useless, in the sphere of the other. The 
success of either pivots on his being where he belongs. 
How to find one’s real place and work in the world 
is, therefore, a question of practical moment for one’s 
self and for those whom one is set to control or to 
counsel, A widely prevalent thought on this subject 
is, that one’s natural or one’s acquired inclination in 
a certain direction is an indication of probable suc- 
cess in that direction—under favorable conditions, 
Yet, as a matter of fact, an inclination is more likely 
to be a hindrance than a help to success—in the direc- 
tion of that inclining. And true gain in life ordi- 
narily comes through resisting one’s inclinations, 
rather than through following them. 

An inclination is a natural or an acquired tendency, 
rather than an intelligent purpose. And with human 
nature as it is, one’s tendencies are toward personal 
ease, rather than toward personal discomfort ; toward 
personal indulgence, rather than toward personal con- 
straint. One naturally inclines to do that which he 
can do with small effort, rather than to undertake 
that which will tax his utmost energies; and the 
longer one follows his inclinations, the more difficult 
it is for him to break away in another direction. Yet 
it is obvious that activity and struggle and self-denial 
are essential to the developing of one’s powers, and to 
one’s attainment of any high success in the world. 
Hence it is that inclination may prove a barrier to 
success, and that at the best it isa peril and a hin- 
drance in one’s life-course. 

If, indeed, a young person inclines to over-eat, or 
to over-sleep, or to mope listlessly through the day, or 
to fly about in aimless motion, every parent or teacher 
recognizes the fact that that person ought to be trained 
away from his inclinations, rather than in their direc- 
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tion. §o, again, if a young person'inclines'to extrava- 
gance, or to miserliness, or to carelessness, or to hasty 
speech, or to inconsiderate action, it is admitted by 
all that the inclination in such @ case stands as a 
hindrance to successful progress, and that added 
endeavor will be needful for the overcoming of that 
hindrance. But if a boy inclines to spend his time 
reading, or drawing pictures, the thought of his parents 
is more likely to be that he ought to become a student 
or an artist. If he inclines to the use of tools, or to 
the examination of machinery, they are likely to take 
it as an indication of his fitness for some mechanical 
or inventive pursuit. If it is to the enjoyment of 
music that he inclines, that is counted a ground of 
hope that he will become a musical composer or per- 
former. If he inclines to endless disputings and argu- 
ings in the home circle, it is supposed that he would 
make a good lawyer. His inclination to write out 
little stories or moral reflections is looked upon as a 
fore-gleam of his power as an author, an editor, or a 
preacher. And so all along in the line of indicative 
tokens of possible success in life. Yet, as a rule, a 
young person’s inclination in any direction is likely 
to be a hindrance, rather than a help, to success in 
that direction; because a man is less of a man for 
doing only what he inclines to do. 

High attainment involves persistent struggle. Per- 
sistent struggle demands compacted character. Com- 
pacted character is secured only through pressure and 
resistance. No man can gain the compacted charac- 
ter which enables him to struggle persistently toward 
high attainment, without a resistance of his personal 
inclination, and a pressure against unwelcome obsta- 
cles in his pathway. Inclination would carry a man 
in the direction of the swift-flowing current; but the 
brawny arm and the alert sense of the skilled boatman 
are acquired in the pulling of the oars in the up- 
stream course, against one’s inclinings. No man has 
eminent success in any sphere without doing a great 
deal of work which he would be inclined to leave un- 
done; without, in fuet, resisting his inclinations, instead 
of following them. 

It is so easy to follow one’s inclinations, that a man 
is in danger of losing all the gain of struggle, with 
the consequent growth of manhood, in his favorite, 
but unfavoring, pursuit. He who always studies, or 
who always paints, in the direction of his inclinations, 
is not likely to be a successful student or a successful 


‘artist. He will lack that discipline of mind and that 


mastery of personal powers which come through the 
doing of what one ought to do, whether one inclines 
to do it or not; and such a lack is fatal to success. 
Ease of writing is rarely the natural possession of a 
successful editor, Ifhe had had that,he might have 
relied on it to his injury. Exceptional facility of speech 
would commonly stand in the way of a man’s being a 
first-class advocate or preacher, because of his making 
it a substitute for the means of real attainment in his 
profession. On the contrary, a firm purpose of suc- 
cess in the opposite direction from one’s inclinations 
—in any line of endeavor—is in itself an earnest of 
some sure attainment, if not indeed of high success, 
in the direction of that purpose. And so far one’s 
inclinations are made a help to progress through their 
resistance, when they would prove a hindrance if they 
were conformed to. 

One’s inclination is one thing; one’s preference is 
quite another thing. An inclination is a matter of 
tendency ; a preference is a matter of choice. A true 
man’s inclination is often in one direction, while his 
preference is in the opposite direction. A soldier 
coming under fire may be inclined to turn and run; 
but as a soldier his preference is to stand at his post, 
in spite of the risk. A loving watcher by a sick-bed 
may incline to sleep, and at the same time may prefer 
to keep awake. Soin every sphere of life, the inclina- 
tion may be against the dictates of wisdom and of 
duty ; the preference ought always to be in accord 
with those dictates. What one inclines to is, indeed, 


_ a minor factor in one’s proper preference for an occu- 


pation or a profession in life. 
In making one’s choice of a Jife-pursuit, the chief 
question for one to ask himself is not, What do I 





incline to? But it is, What ought I to prefer? As 
a basis of one’s intelligent preference, three points are 
to be considered wisely : Where can I best please and 
honor my Master? Where can I make the most of 
myself, and attain to the highest development of a 
noble personal character? Where-can I be of largest 
service to my fellows, in view of their interests for 
time and for eternity? In answering these three 
questions, one’s special fitness—actual or attainable 
fitness—ought to be taken into consideration. Ordi- 
narily, it will be found, on a fair examination of the 
case by any child of God who sincerely desires to 
know and to do God’s will, that the answer to all 
three questions will point in one direction, and that 
that direction is away from one’s natural or acquired 
inclinations. But when one’s duty is thus indicated, 
his deliberate preference ought to be in the line of 
that duty, in spite of the obstacle, or the hindrance, 
of his inclinations. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is a rule of The Sunday School Times, never to 
publish in its columns any letters of commendation of 
the paper itself, or of the Editor as such. But a letter 
just received from a Japanese student in the University 
of Vermont, expressive of his gratitude to his Bible-class 
teacher, for the gift of a subscription to The Sunday 
School Times for the current year, has in it so much that 
is likely to interest our readers generally, that it is here 
made public in accordance with the request of its writer, 
Sho Nemoto: 


Everybody in the United States, even an alien like myself, 
knows The Sunday School Times. Iam sorry to say that I did not 
read it till this year but little, for I did not know the sweetness of 
the paper, But this year our Sunday-school teacher, Mr. H. O. 
Wheeler, subscribed for it for me as a Christmas present. Since 
then I have read it weekly with close attention, and I find the 
new and increasing power of the Divine instruction. Every 
week, when I get The Sunday School Times, I feel that a new 
Christmas comes; and it gives me a vital nourishment to go 
right on, trusting Almighty God with Noah’s confidence. For 
this Christmas, [ am very thankful to the giver who finds his 
highest pleasure in teaching the Book. I hope not only to 
grasp his teaching, but also that I may some day be able to 
exemplify his kindness to others, by now studying The Sunday 
School Times. With my whole heart, I accept this Christmas 
that comes every week. These germinating seeds weekly sown 
by the teacher will surely bring forth the harvest of knowledge 
and the fruits of life everlasting. If any one among the readers 
of The Sunday School Times was the recipient of the same 
favor as myself, I beg him to join with me in thanking our 
teachers, and in remembering that we should continue to read 
this excellent paper every year hereafter—with our own sub- 
scriptions. I expect to keep The Sunday School Times of this 
year, and shall bind them in a volume at the end of the year; 
for it isa Christmas present from my dear teacher, Mr. H. O. 
Wheeler. 





Bible commentaries are, as a rule, written by men. As 
a result there is, in many a case, an unfair treatment of 
points in the Bible narrative where woman comes into 
comparison or contrast with man. The most important 
illustration of this is in the well-nigh universal sugges- 
tion of the commentators that Eve was first approached 
by the Tempter because she was morally weaker than 
Adam, and therefore more liable to yield to temptation, 
A Massachusetts woman writes on this subject, with 
womanly spirit, as follows: 


Dr. McLaren, in an article in The Sunday School Times, 
calmly makes the assertion that the reason that Satan tried his 
arts on Eve first, rather than on Adam, was that she, being the 
weaker vessel, would more easily succumb. This same senti- 
ment I find gravely announced in Lange’s Commentary. Now, 
Mr. Editor, as a woman, and in the name of womanhood, I want 
to protest against this (please allow me) mannish declaration, 
I take it that we may accept Eve as embodying in herself the 
characteristics which, in all ages, go to make up that whole 
which we call womanhood. Now does history, does experience, 
show that woman is to-day, or that she has been in all the ages 
since our common mother, more susceptible to the blandish- 
meuts of sin, more liable to yield to the voice of the Tempter, 
than her brother man? In short, is a woman’s moral sense 
weaker than man’s? The question seems utterly idle, so often 
and constantly is the reverse being proved true. Man appropri- 
ates to himself the crown of physical strength, and we know it 
belongs to him. We sit in silence, or but mildly protest when 
he places upon his own brow the crown of intellectual superior- 
ity. Have we not always felt, withal, that even though the curse 
came by woman’s disobedience first, yet notwithstanding, by the 
very fact of our womanhood, we stood on a higher moral plane ; 
in short, that man had no right to appropriate to himself the 
triple crown of physical, intellectual, and moral superiority ? 
I thank God for my womanhood, because I believe that this is 
true, that woman’s nature turns more readily to God than man’s, 





I do not profess to explain why Satan tried his wiles first on 
the woman. I do not know, nor do I think, that the wise D.D.’s 
know any better than I the reason why. O wise and learned 
brethren! do, please, spare poor, forlorn womanhood its one shin- 
ing crown of moral superiority. 

Like most of her race—not to say of her sex—this 
correspondent is partly'right and partly wrong in her 
complaint. It is true that’ commentators generally, in- 
cluding Lange, do assume the greater moral weakness 
of woman, as a reason for Satan’s approach to Eve, rather 
than to Adam. But it is a mistake to say that Dr. 
McLaren asserted that as a fact, that he assumed it, or 
that he suggested it, in his article in The Sunday School 
Times, on the Lessons of the Fall. Indeed, there is 
nothing in his article that is inconsistent with the idea 
that woman was first approached because of her being 
morally stronger than man. Apart, however, from this 
purely intellectual aspect of the question, our corres- 
pondent is correct in her claim of moral superiority for 
woman as woman, in comparison with man as man. The 
Bible text, the facts of history, and the inferences of 
sound reasoning, all tend to this conclusion. Woman 
was the crowning act of God’s creative work, It is not 
to be supposed that God’s climax of creation was morally 
inferior to that which preceded the climax, Even in 
fallen humanity, woman’s moral nature is stronger than 
man’s; and it is in her greater moral power that woman 
is still a helper to man in thé direction of his chiefest 
need, Woman is fittingly characterized by the apostle 
Peter (1 Pet.8: 7) as “the weaker vessel,” but the weaker 
vessel can contain the larger treasure of moral power ; 
and man is told to render honor to woman for her moral 
dignity. It would have been sheer folly on Satan’s part 
to test his strength on one of feebler moral power, while 
one of greater moral force was left uncontaminated, and 
capable of resisting a similar temptation. Satan’s vic- 
tory would have been incomplete, if, indeed, his failure 
had not been wrought, by his leaving the real stronghold 
of humanity unassailed by him. But because the con- 
flict was a moral one, Satan made the issue at humanity’s 
moral centre, And it required adroitness and persistency 
on Satan’s part to carry the moral citadel. That carried, 
Satan’s victory so far was achieved. The woman, as the 
moral superior, having been led astray, man, morally the 
weaker one, was sure to follow. It took a fallen angel’s 
fullest strength to lead a pure woman to ruin. A fallen 
woman’s simple inVitation Was sufficient for man’s over- 
throw. He waited for no arguments to convince a re- 
luctant will. The order of the curse seems to furnish 
added proof of the greater moral responsibility, through 
the greater moral power, of woman, The heaviest curse 
came on the Tempter, who planned the ruin of the new 
race. Then came the punishment of the one who ought 
to have resisted evil, but who yielded to it. Last of all 
came a milder sentence on the weaker victim of evil. 
Woman had not been content with her moral superiority 
in the human race. She had aspired to “be as God,” 
and her sin was a result of a disobedient action in the 
direction of that aspiration. As a punishment, woman 
was put in a certain subjection toman, It is in explana- 
tion of this subjection that Paul (1 Tim, 2: 11-14) says: 
“For... Adam was not beguiled [he had no struggle of 
temptation], but the woman being beguiled hath fallen 
into transgression.” Poor weak Adam was an easy vic- 
tim, when the support of Eve’s moral force was taken 
away from him. She, as the moral superior, was chiefly 
responsible for the transgression, and must accept the 
larger consequences of her larger responsibility. And 
now, as before the Fall, woman is morally superior to 
man, She seems by her very nature to be more like God 
than is man. She turns more readily than man toward 
God, And she wins man to, and inspires man in, the 
loving service of God. God would not be God in man’s 
conception, if there were no suggestion of the woman 
nature in God. Hence it is that while God says he pities 
his wayward children as a human father pities his chil- 
dren, God goes far beyond the thought of pity, when he 
declares, of his loving tenderness toward his penitent 
child, “As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you.” Ay! woman was foremost in the likenesa 
of God, before sin entered into this world; and she is 
foremost in the likeness of God, now that sin is in all the 
world. And as it is true that by woman sin came to the 
race of man, so it is true that by woman there came a 
Saviour to the race of man. And man has reason still 
to honor the larger moral treasure which he sees inclosed 
in the weaker vessel submitted to his loving charge; 
reason to honor woman, as woman, for what she haa 
been, and for what she is, 

** Not she with trait’rous kiss her Master stung, 
Not she denied him with unfaithful tongue; 
She, when apostles fled, could danger brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 
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JERUSALEM, TOWN OF THE KING. 


FRoM THE GERMAN OF C. G. BARTH, 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Jerusalem, town of the King, 
Thy glories shall eternal spring 
When others are declining ; 
When suns and moons wane to decay, 
And heaven and earth shall pass away, 
Thy light shall still be shining; 
With morning glow, eternal town, 
Jeweled thy walls, as though God’s crown, 


Twelve precious stones, in light arrayed, 
Apostle-named, God’s hand has laid, 
To be thy sure foundation ; 
Twelve gates of pearl, all-glorious rise, 
To greet the rapt beholder’s eyes, 
Named for God’s chosen nation ; 
And gaze he far, and gaze he wide, 
What wonders teem on every side! 


There eye can see in cloudless light 

Shine through those walls, as crystal bright, 
God’s mildly tempered glances ; 

While, lo, above the crystal sea, 

The Lamb, once slain, ah! that must be, 
The sight one’s soul entrances; 

The eyes of sin-sick mortals beam 

With life drank from yon crystal stream. 


Who dwells within this royal place, 

Shall find laid up, his state to grace, 
Of gold, unfading treasure ; 

Within life’s stream shall freely lave, 

Life-giving fruit shall always have, 
And without stint or measure. 

For Paradise, this tropic land, 

Is by celestial breezes fanned. 


It is a garden, ever green, 

Where silver waters wind serene, 
Rich-laden trees abounding ; 

But yet it is a city still, 

Peopled with those who do God’s will, 
High walls of gold surrounding ; 

And yet it is a home again, 

Within the Father’s gentle reign. 


It is the capital of peace, 
Whose unshut gates give man release 

From all his earthly burdens; 
Whose day wilts not, that has no night, 
Whose citizens walk in G8Q’s light, 

And gain eternal guerdons ; 
Whose blood-washed raiment round them flows 
As white as the undrifted snows. 


O happy people of that place! 
O noble city, noble race! 

Were I among you seated, 
My weary pilgrim pathway done, 
My perils past, my victory won, 

My lot here full completed! 
There fixed my eye, I hope and wait, 
Till I shall pass thy golden gate. 





WHERE WERE “THE CITIES OF THE 
PLAIN”? 


BY MR. TRELAWNEY SAUNDERS. 


The appellation “ cities of the plain” occurs, for the 
first time in Holy Writ, in Genesis 13 : 12, where it is 
recorded that “Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan, 





and Lot dwelled in the cities of the plain, and pitched 


his tent toward Sodom.” It occurs only once more, and 
that in Genesis 19 : 29: “And it came to pass, when God 
destroyed the cities of the plain, that God remembered 
Abraham,” etc. According to Genesis 19: 24, the cities 
so destroyed were Sodom and Gomorrah, but in Deuter- 
onomy 29: 23 it is said: “ Like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Admah and Zeboim, wiich the Lord overthrew in his 
anger.” To these four must be added the little city of 
Zoar, or Bela, near Sodom, and in the same plain. Zoar 
was reserved from destruction to give refuge to Lot 
(Gen. 19 : 20-23, 30). These five cities were previously 
grouped together in rebellion against Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam (see Gen. 14). 
notice of them (except Zoar) in Genesis 10 : 19, where, 
with the addition of Lasha, they represent the eastern 
boundary of Canaan, and this is the earliest account to 
be found in history of the boundary of any country. 

In the article on Sodom in Dr. William Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible in three volumes, Sir George Grove 
declares the prevalent opinion to be that the cities stood 
at the south end of the lake. He himself appears to 
conclude that “Sodom and the rest of the cities of the 
plain of Jordan stood on the north of the Dead Sea.” 
Lasha, he remarks, seems most probably located on the 


There is a still earlier | 


| east of the Jordan. 





wady Zurka Main, which enters the east side of the 
Dead Sea about nine miles from its northern end, As 
prominent points chosen by the sacred writers to define 
the eastern boundary of Canaan, some light appears to 
be thrown on the situation of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboim, and Lasha by the great survey of Western 
Palestine executed by oflicera of the Royal Engineers 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund, on the scale of a 
mile to an inch. 

It seemed incredible to the present writer that these 
cities would have been selected to define the boundary if 
they had been all at one end of it. Recourse was there- 
fore made to the survey, with the following results. The 
boundary is thus described: “And the border of the 
Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, 
unto Gaza; as thou goest unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, 
and Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha.” It will be 
perceived that the western border—extending along 
the Mediterranean Sea from Sidon unto Gaza as thou 
comest to Gerar—is quite distinctly defined by three 
names; namely, Sidon, Gaza, and Gerar, which is a 
region on the south of Gaza.’ But with regard to the 
five names employed to define the eastern boundary, it 
is remarkable that they have been supposed to be situated 
almost together at the southern end of the Canaanite 
boundary. Thus Josephus, describing the Dead Sea, or 
Lake Asphaltites, writes that “Sodom borders on it,” 
and “traces of the five cities are still to be seen” (Wars, 
IV.8,4). As an eminent modern authority, the late Dr. 
Edward Robinson may be quoted. He concludes that 
“ The cities which were destroyed must have been situ- 
ated on the south of the lake, or Dead Sea, as it then 
existed” (Biblical Researches, II. 188). 

The survey of Western Palestine shows that the valley 
of the Jordan includes a succession of plains following 
the course of the river, and divided from each other by 
hills and broken ground, less suitable for agricultural 
and urban settlements, 

Proceeding from south to north, the first plain occurs 
at the southern end of the Dead Sea, where the name of 
Sodom is still retained under an Arabic form in the well- 
known eminence of Jebel Usdum. The survey has not 
been carried quite so far as this plain, and it would 
therefore be premature to say that no further relics of 
the city are in existence. 

The Dead Sea forms the northern limit of the plain of 
Sodom. It fills up the great valley for forty-six miles, 
its breadth being about ten miles. From the northern 
shore of the sea extends the famous plain of Jericho. In 
a very remirkable position, at the south-west angle of 
this plain, the French savant, M. De Saulcy, discovered 
ruins of primeval antiquity, bearing the name of Kum- 
ran, in the Arab tongue. Thesame name is repeated in 
connection with various features in the neighborhood. 
If Gomorrah be pronounced with the accent on the first 
syllable instead of on the second, the similarity of the 
two names will be apparent; and it is considered by the 
writers as well as others, that M. De Saulcy is justified 
in identifying these remains with the site of Gomorrah, 
The survey has placed the situation of Kumran beyond 
question. After the destruction of Gomorrah, the capi- 
tal of this plain was suifted to the north-western corner, 
and received the noted name of Jericho. 

Low hills block up the valley on the north of the 
second plain, and divide it from the third, in which the 
remains of Admah have to be sought. This plain is 
crossed at its northern end by the high road between 
Nablus, the ancient Shechem, and the countries on the 
Where the route crosses the river 
are the remains of an ancient bridge on the east of the 
stream, that has found another channel and forsaken the 
bridge, which bears the name of Damieh. Near at hand 
is a ruined site with the same name. Ed-Damieh is 
identical both with Admah and the city of Adam. Each 
form is but a variant of the same name, 

Twelve miles of very hilly ground divide the third 
from the fourth plain, which contains the remains of 
Beisan, Beth-Shean of the Old Testament, on the walls 
of which the Philistines exposed the bodies of Saul and 
his sons, after the fatal battle of Gilboa, The name cor- 
responding to the fourth plain is Zeboim. This word is 
used in the Authorized Version to represent two different 
words in the original Hebrew, a soft letter in one being 
changed for a hard letter in the other Hebrew word. 
The soft word signifies antelopes, and the harder means 
hyenas. ‘Thesouth-western part of the plain is connected 
with a valley called the Wady ed Dub’a,—an Arabic name 
signifying the “valley of hyenas.” But the city of Zeboim 





1 Norr.—Gerar was southeasterly, or easterly, rather than southerly, 
from Gaza; as would appear from the conflicts of Abraham and 
Isaac with Abimelech, over the wells as far as Beersheba, See 
Genesis 21 : 22-83 ; 26 : 26-83.—THE EpiTor. 
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derived its name from antelopes ; and it may be supposed 
that when the Hebrew was changed into Arabic the 
natural features of the locality were much more sugges- 
tive of hyenas than of antelopes, and so the harder form 
was adopted for translation. 

No plain of any extent occurs after the last, until the 
northern end of the Jordan valley is reached, where the 
terminal city of Dan formerly stood. This plain is 


| bounded on the south by the Huleh Lake, which is 


named the Waters of Merom in the Old Testament, and 
Lake Semichonity in Josephus. The site of Dan is now 
the Ain Leddan, one of the largest fountains in the 
country. Dan was originally the Sidonian city of Laish, 
and changed its name after being conquered by the 
Danites, as it is narrated in the eighteenth chapter of 
Judges. Dean Stanley suggested the identity of Lasha 
with this site. 

The series of five names allotted to the definition of 
the eastern boundary of Canaan is thus found to be con- 
current, in unbroken succession, with the five plains 
which formed the appropriate seats of the settled popu- 
lation of the valley of the Jordan, from end to end. 
In the Hebrew, the word itkGr stands for “plain,” 
and also for other things encircled, as a coin, and as a 
cake; and as the lowland of the Jordan is encircled— 
that is, surrounded—with hills, the term is quite expres- 
sive of that situation, That part of the whole valley 
adjacent to the Dead Sea being the most known naturally 
came to be regarded as the site of all the unknown places 
in the valley ; and until an accurate topography exhibited 
the facts, the student had to be content with the scho- 
lastic tradition. 

London, England. 





INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 


BY THE RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8. T. D., BISHOP 
OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


In.the preface to a book of well-written family 
prayers issued several years ago, the accomplished author 
began with «a short sentence which might be taken as a 
definition or as a bit of psychology: “To pray is to 
want.” He was much in sympathy with a school of 
Germanized New-Englanders who proposed to teach 
American students and thinkers a profound philosophy 
in paradoxes. The sentence quoted is paradoxical in 
that it intimates a truth which is striking in idea, under 
a form impossible in fact. Praying is a voluntary act; 
wanting is a state, feeling, or sensation, whether physi- 
cal or mental, which may be conscious, semi-conscious, 
or unconscious. The particular notion the sentence ex- 
presses involves one of the hurtful sophisms wherewith 
a transcendental interpretation of Christianity is apt to 
qualify its spiritual usefulness, The religious injury is 
widespread among the large class inclined to rationalism, 
fond of views which seem liberal because they are vague, 
averse to literal constructions of Holy Scripture, and 
generally disposed to make the Christian way an easy 
way. If “to want is to pray,” then mankind are a pray- 
ing race. Everybody prays habitually,—prodigals, world- 
lings, misers, blasphemers, and infidels included! It is 
certainly better to discriminate between things that differ, 
to mark the distinctions made by language, to say what 
we mean, and not to confound theology. By good theo- 
logical use, prayer is such a conscious and direct move- 
ment and address of the human spirit to a personal God 
as can naturally be put into words. 

1. There is nothing more completely contradictory ta 
the theory under remark than the account beginning 
Genesis 18: 16. Abram is now Abraham, by a new cove- 
nant. Walking so long, so steadily, and so serenely by 
faith, he reaps the reward of faith in the accumulating 
strength of faith. Of him, quite as truly as of his less 
steadfast grandson, it may be said that as a prince he 
has power with God, and prevails. Always ready to gc 
out by command into an untried land, not knowing 
whither he goes, he finds, as such faith always does, thai 
wherever he goes he is not otherwise than at home, be- 
cause God is there with him. Hence his prayers take on 
more and more a character of both boldness and tender- 
ness. He prays as the child prays, the courage being in 
proportion to the trust, In this most affecting interces- 
sion, a kind of model for all intercessory supplications, 
worthy of a disciple of Christ and the cross, sweet with 
the very breath of the Bethlehem anthem and the new 
commandment, sad and strong with the pleadings oj 
Gethsemane, nothing is more remarkable than this blend- 
ing of humility with importunity. “I which am but dust 
aud ashes;” “Oh let not the Lord be angry,” repeated 
with anxious deprecation; yet “I will speak” again and 
again. Here is a relation between a man and his Maker, 
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a subject and his King, which rises into the dearer rela- 
tion of a saved soul to its Saviour. “Abraham drew 
near;”’ there can be no question of the earnestness, the 
intimacy, the sympathetic and yet determined will. 
This is the energetic energizing (literal for “ effectual’) 
“prayer of the righteous [Christian] man.” In inge- 
nuity, in a kind of dialectic skill where logic is spiritu- 
alized by devotion, and reasons step by step, it is the 
mate and type of the cry of the woman out of the coasts 
of Canaan. “That be far from thee to do after this 
manuer, to slay the righteous with the wicked;” and 
then, carrying the moral argument deeper yet, ‘‘and that 
the righteous should be as the wicked, that be far from 
thee.” How well this clear-sighted man knew, how 
much better than some of us “advanced” nineteenth- 
century Christians know, what kind of a God God is! 
How vivid the figures! How real theaction! How in- 
tense the personality! “Anthropomorphism”? Very well; 
why not? The yearning, aching heart of a mother, of a 
loving friend, of a true patriot, of a shepherd-king whose 
descendants, herds and flock lie asleep around him in 
the pastures every night while he leans on his staff and 
talks with the Almighty, is not to be frightened by ultra- 
spiritualism with a Greek polysyllable. The first chap- 
ter of St. John ought to exorcise that phantom, What 
is “the Word made flesh” but anthropomorphism,—God 
in man’s form? What faith foresaw and prophecy fore- 
told, the incarnation has made a fact; and thereby 
prayer becomes what otherwise it could never be,—one 
part in a dialogue, one voice in an antiphon, a conversa- 
tion between earth and heaven. It is absurd, and as 
unworthy of scholars as of believers, to say of such 
interchange and inter-communion that it is nothing but 
a “want.” Just in the degree that prayer fulfills its own 
meaning and end, it is personal, and the most personal 
of all prayer is intercession, 


2. A chief blessedness of intercessory prayer is that we 
can use it for those whom we love and care for when we 
can serve them in no other way. Their distance, their 
very nearness, their unbelief, their pride, their dignity, 
their resentments, their desperation, may render our 
other helps—helps of the hand or tongue, of counsel or 
cheer or warning—of the most delicate generality or the 
friendliest sympathy, impossible or futile. We stand by 
the sufferer, the blind wanderer, the ungrateful child, the 
hardened sinner, in speechless agony and dismay. The 
patriarch doubtless felt that to go down into Sodom and 
preach against sodomy would be waste, or worse. Per- 
haps he foresaw for himself the horrors that threatened 
the two messengers who came there to Lot’s house, 
deepening the depravity of a beastly mob. But there is 
one gracious benefaction which no possible hindrance 
can stay; one gracious office which cannot lose its grace 
by opposition, or apathy, or rejection, or scorn; one 
heavenly charity which we can bestow at our free will, 
everywhere, under all outward conditions, in spite of any 
infirmity or rebuff or discouragement, in health or sick- 
ness, by ejaculation or continued entreaty, as long as we 
live. Not all the loathsome abominations of the guilty 
city of the plain could silenze the entreaty of this deter- 
‘mined man of God alone on the highway, who “ stood 
yet before the Lord.” We may well believe that much 
of our Lord’s midnight prayers on the mountain was 
intercession for the multitudes that would not hear him, 
but thrust him out, or dragged him to the brow of the 
hill, rejecting the counsel of God against themselves. 
Every intercessory supplication might pass into a thanks- 
giving for its own inestimable privilege. 

8. Notice the joining of the two branches of the Chris- 
tian love, the love of the brother man with the love of 
the Father. The man who hospitably welcomed the 
three angel men at the tent door, giving them the best 
he and Sarah had in cakes and bread and meat and foot- 
washing and rest, and who wrestled even to the point of 
danger in making the Lord “angry” by his persistence 
in behalf of filthy idolaters, and who was patient with 
Lot, and who seems to have been gentle to every creature 
among his cattle, is the same man who found no com- 
panion so attractive or precious as his Creator, and no 
occupation so stimulating or comforting as worship. 
Beyond question it must be a rule,—how much space and 
thought given in our private devotions to our fellow-men, 
in all the variety of their necessities, so much do we heed 
and honor the second part of Christ’s twofold command- 
ment. If our benevolence naturally admits too much 
that is of self, too many of our prejudices, animosities, or 
retaliations, intercession corrects it. Our tongues falter 
when we think to spread before the impartial and pure 
#, Which see us, and all about us, exactly as we are, 
i petty carpings or haughty disdainfulness. Here, as 
Ways, piety reacts upon morality. The 
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cession purified and enlarged. “ Holy hands” are to be 
lifted up “everywhere without wrath and doubting ;” 
that is, with loving-kindness and with assurance of faith. 
4. There is a side lesson of large expectations in all 
our seekings at the mercy-seat. No limits, except the 
uniform submission, “Thy will, not mine,” which runs 
through all true prayer as its undertone, must be set to 
our belief in the possibilities of omnipotence. Abraham 
knew perfectly well that he was in the region of miracle, 
encompassed by the supernatural. He had been learning 
that all his life, and was to learn it from Sarah’s womb 
and Isaac’s sacrifice. So he went fearlessly on, lessening 
the number of saving saints in Sodom while he magni- 
fied his demand, from fifty down to ten. In one of his 
juvenile productions, Coleridge wrote : 

“Of whose all-seeing Eye 
Aught to demand were impotence of mind.” 
At a later and maturer stage of his marvelous intellec- 
tual and spiritual experience, he rebuked himself for so 
faithless a conceit, declaring believing prayer to be the 
loftiest exercise of which the human intellect is capable. 
The whole subject of answers is one into which the ador- 
ing and interceding soul does not adventure. Whether 
as he heard his faithful servant’s moving entreaties, God 
pitied him because he foresaw the inevitable doom, we 
are not told. He made and kept his promise. All a 
Christian needs to know of the reconciliation between 
answers to prayer and the perseverance and sanctity of 
natural law, is that God touches the springs and moves 
the agents and forces of his universe at points above the 
line where man’s understanding or senses can reach. 
Atheism, if it is consistent, which atheism never is, 
does not pray atall. Pantheism sends out a hollow voice 
over a shoreless sea, speaking no name. Deism, chilled 
by abstractions, repeats a frigid formula in a polar air. 
Prophetic Abraham, father of the faithful, and the faith- 
ful in Christ Jesus, remember before their living and 
loving Lord all the souls for which he died. 





A QUATRAIN FROM VICTOR HUGO. 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


Like the bird let us be for one moment alight 
Upon branches too frail to uphold, 

Who feels tremble the bough, but who sings in despite, 
Knowing well she has wings to unfold, ; 





THE PRAYERFUL SPIRIT. 


BY EX-PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, D.D., LL.D. 


The very gist of religion is a strong hold on the om- 
nipotent Spirit of wisdom and grace that rules the world. 
The contrast between the two tempers, the religious and 
the irreligious temper—assigning the latter its best form 
—lies just here: that the one finds a personal presence 
in the world, and draws momentary guidance, strength, 
and consolation from it; and the other finds only natural 
law, admirable in itself, but entirely inflexible to the 
immediate wants and wishes of men. To the devout 
mind, the universe is alive with the Divine life; to the 
undeyout, it is an extended piece of mechanism, to be 
used with what skill one may muster. 

Prayer is the very breath of the religious spirit, since 
the omnipresence of the Divine Spirit offers to it the 
most receptive-and responsive spiritual atmosphere. We 
live and move and have our being in God. There is no 
compromise, no consistent half-way ground, between 
these two tendencies. If the materialistic view of the 
world begins to grow upon us, it will shortly exclude the 
spiritualistic view; and, on the other hand, if God is to 
present in the world in any effective way, he must be 
immanent in it, holding perfect creative control to the 
utmost stretch of natural law. The figment of natural 
law, a8 an independent existence within itself, must 
wholly give way, and be replaced with the living, ruling 
Spirit of wisdom. 

Christians often hesitate between these two views, and 
hardly know what range God has in the government of 
the world, and how far prayer on their part may inter- 
pose in his counsels, They are afraid to pray for many 
things, lest the prayer should break too deeply into the 
Divine plan; or they pass over to the more consistent 
position of withholding prayer entirely, as an effort to 
meddle with things made too great for them. They are 
struck dumb before the greatness of the physical world 
which confronts them, and dare not meet it with the 
force of the spiritual world—infinitely more than it—of 
which they are a portion. Yet every breath, every 
thought, of man is a prayer, whether he wills it to be so 
or not. Heis one bundle of living appeals to the Divine 





prompts the intercession is by the inter- 





awkward of structures, if these inevitable prayers of the 
feeble spirit of man are misplaced; if the life peculiar’ 
to him as man needs to be pressed back as impertinent, 
and he is to be taught to stand silent amid the silent 
things of the world,—stone, plant, and animal,—that can 
suffer no loss. 

Some weeks since, a passage appeared in The Nation 
speaking lightly of “the claim of the minister who was 
on board the train approaching Charleston on the night 
of the earthquake, that the safety of the passengers was. 
due to some prayers he happened to offer.” This par- 
ticular criticism, for aught that we know, may have been 
well timed, but we quite reject the implication that it is 
folly to meet an earthquake with prayer. This feeling is 
exactly what we wish in turn to criticise. We stand on 
reason here, and believe it to be every way more reason- 
able to encounter an earthquake in a prayerful spirit 
than in prayerless fear. ‘The one is the strength of the 
soul, the other is its paralysis. And yet the second feel- 
ing is the correct one, if the laws of nature are fixed, and 
unsympathetic forces which must have their way. Or, 
rather, we should much extend this feeling, and decline 
to deal with these laws at any time and in any measure 
by prayer, as a method, in all its degrees, impracticable 
and illusory. The question is not one of magnitudes, 
does not lie between earthquakes and accidents, but lies 
between a mechanical view of the world and a living 
one,—we think we may say a rational one, as the Chris- 
tian claim is one for persuasive reason and supreme love. 
If we look merely at dead physical things, so called, 
the higher feeling of trust finds much to sustain it. In 
the last analysis, all we reach are energies full of wise, 
constructive activity. The activity is not aside from the 
wisdom, but brought under the wisdom and subdued to 
it; it is the very wisdom itself in full expression. The 
world is language, and it is the language of a Divine 
mind. 

Passing one step farther to that perpetual flow which 
we call evolution, the reason of that evolution which is 
locked up in itself, and which causes it to make such an 


4 irresistible appeal to our reason, is not a product of the . 


evolution; evolution is its product. What we find in 
this grand progressive movement is progressive thought, 
unfolding life, and this with no merely mechanical force, 
but with constant and marvelous increments of power. 
By all that a later stage in this movement. anrpasses'® 
previous one, by the inner force of reason which 
directs, sustains, and enriches it, are we brought nearer 
to God as the living presence and power of all things. 
Our God is not afar off; he is with us in the universe, 
which he sustains, and bears onward, and lifts upward, 
unceasingly into the spiritual world. 

Yet more do we find in human experience that God 
to whom our prayérs go forth. The human soul, in its 
own liberty of thoughi, reveals him to us; human his- 
tory, in its truly spiritual unfolding and growth, discloses 
his method. Men may speak lightly of prayer and the 
answers of prayer, but prayer has been a great fact, a 
most beneficent force in the evolution of human life. In 
a world of energies, it has disclosed itself as a spiritual 
energy, oftentimes in efficacy above all associated éner- 
gies. The very spirituality of man lies just here,—in his 
ability to feel and use most vigorously these unsensuous, 
impalpable motives of faith ; in his ability to reach and 
abide in a Divine presence. 

Scientific ideas are a grand translation of the physical 
world made by the mind of man for the mind of man. 
Faith in the Divine presence is a still more profound 
translation of the world made by the spirit of man for 
the spirit of man,—a still deeper penetration into the very 
soul of things. : 

Here, we affirm, we stand with far more reason than if 
we look at the world as an immense soulless mechanism, 
that may bear us on, and that also may crush us, we, in 
either event, being wholly subject to it. Man’s highest, 
deepest nature—itself a product of evolution—is fully 
met in prayer according to its own constitution and 
under its own law, and is not forced down under laws in 
a large measure alien to it. Man, as a spiritual being, 
is not suffocated in the world, or left imprisoned in it, 
but is lifted by it into a world higher and holier than it, 
—a world with which he is standing on terms of incipient 
fellowship. 

Nor need we be troubled by the great and the small, 
the fixed and the flexible, in the physical world. Godis 
the soul of it. We have a safe analogue in our own 
bodies. That which is purely physical and that which 
is purely spiritual; that which has the momentum of 
long-established law, and that which is born of the 
instant; that which stands for the fixed foundation of 
nature, and that which is the most subtile outgrowth of 





protection and grace. The spiritual world is the most 


thought,—all cohere, all rise up together in a life only 
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the more marvelous, the more manageable, the more 
complete, because of this its two-sided power. We know 
not exactly how our own wells strike deep down among 
the physical forces of the world about us. We are con- 
tent with the glorious fact itself. We know not how the 
Divine will moves understandingly among the same 
forces, making them all supernatural, all natural; yet we 
find it, in each case, most rational as well as most con- 
solatory to accept this one mystery which makes all 
“things else so plain. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_—_@——__——_ 


A YOUNG SIR PHILIP. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 
BY GEORGE J. PRESTON. 


Through a hospital ward, one wintry day, 
Where, moaning, the sick and dying lay, 
An innocent little child was borne, 

His delicate limbs all bruised and torn. 


The smothered groans and the stifled cries, 
The tears that welled from the great blue eyes, 
Were the only signs that the anguish wrung 
From the patient so tender, brave, and young. 


When the father came, and he saw the trace 
Of agony on the boy’s blanched face, 

He broke into passionate sobs of pain, 

And the strong man’s tear-drops fell like rain. 


The blue eyes opened; ‘ You, father, here ?*’ 
And the faint, low voice had a ring of cheer, 

Too strange to come from a lip so white; 
“Whate-tears? O father! your boy’s all right!” 


Sir Philip at Zutphen?! did not show 

More patient endurance of pain, I trow, 
Nor a nobler spirit of rare control, 

Than flashed from this childish hero’s soul? 





THAT BOY WITH A SCAR. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 


an the good old days of the past, the first month of 
#Uummer,, was, always looked forward to with. pleasant 
anticipation by the boys of Doliver School. During 
June the entire school went: inté camp on Star Island, 
in Casco Bay. Uncle Rufus, the master, had originated 
the enterprise, and kept it up several summers with satis- 
factory results. But it had always been well understood 
‘by every pupil that each and all were held personally 
responsible for maintaining the master’s rules and the 
good repute of the school. The fifth summer, ten days 
after the boys had pitched their tents, some things hap- 
pened that had never happened before; and there was, 
almost instantly, much excitement and a-.commotion. 

“Now, I dunno as it’s just the right thing to accuse 
any one o’ your boys of stealing my apples,” the light- 
keeper of Star Island said, presenting himself to the 
master; ‘‘but what I do say is that some of ’em did it 
last night.” 

Every boy in the camp was standing in line before 
him, and he had been asked by the master to pick out 
the one he believed he had seen climb over his fence. It 
was a moment of anxious suspense. Unless every pupil 
could be cleared of this accusation, it was apprehended 
,that the camp would be broken at once, and the month’s 
enjoyment come to an end. 

“Boys, you hear what Mr. Higgins says,” said the 
master, sternly. “I shall call each boy’s name, and ex- 
pect him to answer whether guilty or not of this charge.” 

Every boy answered ‘‘ No” without hesitation. Then 
there was a moment’s silence. Some one had told a 
falsehood, and each boy felt that he might be just the 
one suspected, The master passed along the line, letting 
his keen gray eyes rest an instant on every face, until he 
came to the colored chore-boy, Napoleon Pickens, 

“Napoleon, what have you got in your trousers’ 
pockets?” he asked. 

“Apples, sah,” Napoleon answered, his teeth really 
chattering. “I was jes’ agwine for to say how I foun’ 
dem ’long on de sand dis mornin’, true’s I’m libin’.” 

The other boys were dismissed to go wherever they 
chose, and Napoleon was left with the master and Mr. 
Higgins. None of the boys knew much about Napoleon. 
He had been brought down from a city near the school 
to do the chores for the cook. It was probable that he 





1 Note.—For the young reader’s benefit, it should be recalled that, 
at the battle of Zutphen, Sir Philip Sidney, while wounded, and suf- 
fering from thirst, refused a proffered drink, in order that it might 
be given to a dying soldier near him, whose need was greater than 
his own.—THE EpiTor, 





would be returned now to wherever he had come from ; 
and the boys made haste to congratulate one another that 
he had been found out so quickly. Before long, however, 
it was learned that the master doubted whether Napoleon 
was guilty. Ile had told a straightforward story, and 
insisted that he found four apples on the sand, about 
half-way between the camp and the light-house orchard. 
He had eaten two, and pocketed two, That was all he 
could confess. 

“T intend to leave the matter with you, boys,” said 
the master; “and I want you to find out without delay 
who is the guilty boy. Something must be done at once.” 

It was discovered that fully a bushel of apples had 
been stolen. Mr. Higgins, an old soldier with only one 
leg, declared he could have caught the boy had he been 
able to run. He was sure he had seen him under the best 
tree in his orchard. The leading boys of the school were 
thoroughly in earnest in their efforts to find out all that 
could be found out. At the master’s suggestion, twelve 
were chosen to act as a jury to hear all the evidence, and 
the master presided as judge. The court was held the 
following day, under the shelter of a long shed where 
the fishermen kept their boats in winter. 

“T didn’t calculate to raise such a rumpus,” said Mr. 
Higgins, rather surprised, when he came swinging him- 
self into court on his crutches. ‘ You boys are making 
a good deal more fuss than I should have done. But 
mebbe it’s your honor you’re thinking of, instead of the 
apples. Mebbe that’s it?” 

“That is just what we are thinking of,” Bret Dwight 
answered. “If there is any fellow among us who isn’t 
honest, we want to know who he is.” 

The jury sat on two long benches which had been ex- 
temporized for the occasion. The master had a camp- 
stool. Everybody else stood up and watched the pro- 
ceedings with interest. Altogether, more than fifty boys 
were crowded under the shed, together with severai of 
the Star Island fishermen and sailors, who had heard of 
the affair, and came to look on. 

As the trial progressed, it was evident to everybody 
that the colored boy’s case was a bad one. There was 
not the slightest suspicion raised against any one else. 
Three boys who had been selected as detectives to work 
up the case testified that they had found more than a 
peck of apples buried near a place on the beach where 
Napoleon kept his fishing-tackle and other treasures. 
One witness remembered that he had heard Napoleon 
say he wished he owned the whole orchard. Another 
had seen him ge away from the camp after dark in the 
direction of the light-house. The master addressed the 
jury, going over all the evidence, and telling them that, 
if they had any doubt of Napoleon’s guilt, they must 
give him the benefit of that’doubt. Then they filed off 
to the seclusion of the nearest tent, and the crowd waited 
for their verdict. In ten minutes more Napoleon was 
pronounced guilty. The jury stood eleven against and 
one for acquittal. That one was Julian Proctor, a boy 
noticeable for a red scar on his left cheek. He was one 
of the oldest and most pepular boys in the school. 

“T believe Napoleon has told the truth,” he said. 
“The other fellows think he is guilty.” 

Napoleon was sentenced at once. The master decided 
to take him away from the island that night, carry him 
over to Brownville, and then send him back to his home 
on the early moraing train from that village. The crowd 
separated, and Napoleon slunk off down the beach. 

“ He is a sly fellow,” said Bret Dwight. 

“He almost made Uncle Rufus believe he was telling 
the truth,” said George Noble, who had acted as one of 
the detectives, and found the buried apples. 

“ Well, I am glad I stood out for his acquittal,’ put in 
Julian Proctor. 

The three were digging clams a quarter of a mile away 
from the camp down the beach. While they stood rest- 
ing on their shovels, they heard some one sobbing. 

“ It’s Napoleon over there behind the big rocks,” sug- 
gested George. 

“True ’s I’m libin’ I neber stole dem apples,” he 
declared, rubbing his eyes with his shirt-sleeve. 

“Who did take them, if you didn’t? ” Bret asked with 
asneer. “‘ They didn’t get down from the trees and roll 
to you, I guess.” 

“T done want to go away, nohow,” Napoleon sobbed. 

After the camp had supper, the master directed Napo- 
leon to get his things together and go with him. It was 
dark, and they found their way with a lantern down to 
the cove where the lightkeeper was waiting with his 
boat to set them off to the mainland. Napoleon dropped 
down in the stern, and fastened his eyes on the rows of 
white tents along the shore, while every click of the oars 
carried him farther and farther away. He had never 
enjoyed himself so much in his life as he had since he 





joined the camp, and now he must go away in disgrace, 
and leave it all. 

Back in the distance on the shore stood a solitary 
figure in the shadow of the rocks, looking intently after 
the departing boat, which could be kept in view by the 
lantern it carried. It was the figure of that boy with 
the scar. 

* Nobody knows him, nobody will punish him,” Julian 
Proctor muttered to himself. ‘“ He won’t care anything 
about it one way or another as soon as he gets back to 
the city. Fellows like him don’t mind such things.” 

Julian walked back and forth along the beach two 
hours after the light of the lantern had vanished. He 
seemed not to know what to do with himself. Off at the 
camp, which he could see plainly, the boys were merry 
enough. They had built a fire of driftwood, which 
lighted the whole camp, and showed the fellows grouped 
around on the ground. Bret Dwight played on his violin 
awhile, and then Jervis Carlton and Saul Raymond sang 
a sailor-song. Their happiness jarred on Julian’s nerves. 
He was glad when the fire burned out and they all went 
to bed. As soon as it had grown so quiet that he could 
hear only the waves lapping the shore, he suddenly 
became terror-stricken, and hurried to the tent, where 
his chum, Amos Bronson, was sleeping. He crawled in, 
and got under the blankets close to Amos. But he could 
not sleep; his thoughts banished sleep. 

“What’s the matter?” Amos whispered. “ You shake 
like a fellow with chills and fever, Jule.” 

“T’ve—lI’ve had a horrible dream,” Julian whispered. 
“Let’s get up. Come outdoors with me,—will you?” 

“Wait till morning,’ Amos replied sleepily, turning 
over, 

“T can’t, I can’t wait a minute, Come outside, so no 
one will hear us. I must tell you something. Quick!” 

Amos’s curiosity was aroused, and he made haste to 
follow Julian. 

“Look here,” said the latter, as soon as they stood 
alone in the darkness, “I’ve got to do something des- 
perate, and I want youto help me. I'll never forget you 
so long as I live if you will.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Help me to get to the mainland right now. There’s 
a boat afloat in the cove. We can row her over together.” 

“Are you going to ran away? What's the matter?” 

“T must get to Brownyille and see Uncle Rufus before 
daylight. Hurry, get your coat, and come on.” 

‘ Amos did not hesitate. They rushed down to the cove, 
unchained the boat, and set out forthe mainland. Julian 
would not tell what he wanted of Uncle Rufus, but he 
begged Amos to row with all his might. It cost them 
an hour of hard labor to get across; and then Julian 
sprang ashore feverish with excitement. Brownville lay 
ten miles away still, and it was already beginning to 
grow light. 

“Oh! what shall Ido?” he said, bewildered. “If I 
had only stopped to think twice what I was doing the 
other night, I should not be in this fix. Amos (he seized 
him by both wrists, and looked at him wildly), did you 
ever do anything contemptible before you thought what 
you were about, and then stand up and lie yourself out 
of it? O God! forgive me.” 

He rushed up the bank, leaving Amos staring after 
him. All he cared for now was to reach Brownville 
before that morning train left. He ran along the road 
as fast as he could go. People were astir in the farm- 
houses. Before he had gone a mile, an old man going 
out to water his cattle hailed him. That was a bit of 
good fortune for Julian. 

“Take my old mare, sonny,” said the farmer when 
Julian had explained his great haste. “If you mean to 
undo what you’ve done, I’ll help you along.” 

Julian broke down a moment. But the kind-hearted 
man helped him mount the mare, and the next minute 
he dashed along the road at a break-neck pace, clinging 
to her mane. The trees appeared to fly past him, but he 
urged the mare on faster and faster. By and by he was 
sure he heard the whistle of the locomotive. He flew on 
straight down the main street of Brownville. There was 
the depot at the back of the village, and the train was 
coming in. It would only stop afew moments. Julian 
shouted and waved his hand. The master stood alone 
on the platform, and he wondered what had happened at 
the school. 

“Wait, wait!” Julian cried, breathless, throwing him- 


self from the horse, pale and trembling. 


“ What is it, what has happened?” Uncle Rufus was 
flurried. 

“Napoleon—get him off the train—it’s I who must 
go! I stole those apples.” 

“True ’s I’m libin’ I tole de truf,” said Napoleon as 
Uncle Rufus hurried him off the cars, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
. [First Quarter, 1887.] 


1, January 2.—The Beginning 


Gen. 1 : 26-31; 2:1-8 





2. January 9.—Sin and Deathb.....,.. 


Gen, 3 : 1-6, 17-19 





3. January 16.—Cain and Abel. 


Gen, 4: 16 





4. January 23.—Noah and the Ark 


6. February 6.—Lot’s Choice. 


5. January 30,—The Call of Abram.. 





Gen. 6 : 9-22 
Gen, 12: 1-9 
Gen. 13 : 1-18 








7. February 13.—God’s Covenant with Abram.......,.......000s+ Gen, 15 : 5-18 
8. Feb. 20.—Abraham Pleading for Sodom...Gen. 18 : 23-33 


9. February 27.—Destruction of Sodom 


Gen, 19 : 15-26 





10. March 6, 


—Abraham Offering Isaac 


Gen, 22: 1-14 





il. March 13.—Jacob at Bethel 





12. March 20,—Jacob’s New Name. 


Gen, 28 : 10-22 





Gen. 82 : 912, 24-30 


13. March 27.—Review; Temperance Lesson, Gen. 9; 18-27; Missionary 


Lesson, Gen. 18 : 17-26, 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1887. 
Tite: ABRAHAM PLEADING FOR SODOM. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 18: 23-33.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


23. And A’bra-ham drew near, 
and said, Wilt thou also destroy 
the righteous with the wicked? 

24, Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city: wilt 
thou also destroy and not spare 
the place for the fifty righteous 
that are therein? 

26. That be far from thee to do 
after this manner, to slay the 
righteous with the wicked; and 
that the righteous should be as 
the wicked, that be far from 
thee : Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? 

26. And the Lonrp said, IfI find 
in Sod’om fifty righteous within 
the city, then I will spare all the 
place for their sakes, 

27. And A’bra-ham answered 
and said, Behold now, I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord, which am oul dust and 
ashes : 

28. Peradventure there shall 
lack five of the fifty »ighteous: 
wilt thou destroy all the city for 
lack of five? And he said, If I 
find there forty and five, I will 
not destroy i. 

29. Aud he spake unto him yet 
again, and said, Peradventure 
there shall be forty found there! 
And he said, I will not do # for 
forty’s sake. 

80. And he said unto him, Oh let 
not the Lord be angry, and I will 
speak : Peradventure there shall 
thirty be found there. And he 
said, I will not do #, if I find 
thirty there. 

81. And he said, Behold now, I 
have taken upon me to speak 
unto the Lord: Peradventure 
there shall be twenty found 
there. And he said, I will not 
destroy it for twenty’s sake. 

$2. And he said, Oh let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak 
yet but this once: Peradventure 
ten shall be found there. And he 
said, I will not destroy i for ten’s 
sake. 

83, And the Lorp went his way, 
as soon as he had left communing 
with A’bra-ham: and A’bra-ham 
returried unto his place, 











REVISED VERSION. 

23 And Abraham drew near, and 
said, Wilt thou consume the 
righteous with the wicked? 

24 Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city : wilt 
thou consume and not spare 
the place for the fifty riglit- 

25 eous that are therein? That 
be far from thee to do after 
this manner, to slay the right- 
eous with the wicked, that so 
the righteous should be as the 
wicked ; that be far from thee: 
shall not the Judge of all the 

26 earth do right? And the Lorp 
said, If I find in Sodom fifty 
righteous within the city, then 
I will spare all the place for 

27 their sake. And Abraham 
answered and said, Behold 
now, I have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord, which 

28 aim but dust and ashes: per- 
adventure there shall lack five 
of the fifty righteous: wilt 
thou destroy all the city 
for lack of five? And he 
said, I will not destroy it, if I 

29 find there forty and five. And 
he spake unto him yet again, 
and said, Peradventure there 
shall be forty found there 
And he said, I will not do it 

30 for the forty’s sake. And he 
said, Oh let not the Lord be 
angry, and I will speak : per- 
adventure there shall thirty 
be found there. And he said, 
I will not do it, if I find thirty 

31 there. And he said, Behold 
now, I have taken upon me to 
speak unto the Lord: perad- 
venture there shall be twenty 
found there. And he said, I 
will not destroy it for the 

82 twenty’s sake. And he said, 
Oh let not the Lord be angry, 
and I will speak yet but this 
once : peradventure ten shall 
be found there. And he said, 
I will not destroy it for the 

33 ten’s sake. And the Lorp 
went his way, as soon as he 
uad left communing with 
Abraham: and Abraham re- 
turned unto his place. 


The American Committee would substitute the Divine name ‘ Jeho- 
vah’"’ for and 33, 


“the Lonp” in verses 26 





LESSON: PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thow hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.—Psa. 


90 : 2, 


Lesson Topic: The Beginning of Mediatorial Intercession. 


1, Sodom’s Peril, vs. 23-26, 28-33 (each in part). 
Lxsson OUTLINE: ; 2. Abraham’s Plea,vs.23-25,27-32(each in part). 
3. God’s Grace, vs. 26, 28-32 (each in part). 


GoLpEN Text: J wrath remember mercy.—Hab. 8 ; 2. 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—Gen. 18 : 28-83. 
T.—Matt. 15: 


Beginning of mediatorial intercession, 
21-28, A mother’s intercession. 


W.—John 4 : 43-54. A father’s intercession. 
T.—Luke 7: 1-10. A master’s intercession. 
F.—Acts 12 :1-19. A church’s intercession. 
$.—Heb. 7 : 4-25. The great Intercessor. 
8.—John 17 : 1-26. The great intercession. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. SODOM’S PERIL. 
1. Sin Abounding : 


Peradventure there be fifty righteous within the city (24). 
a _—- of Sodom were wicked and sinners... exceedingly (Gen. 


Their sin is very grievous (Gen. 18 Hh 
This was the ne iniqu uity of thy sister om (Ezek. 1 a 
Vexed ay to day with their lawless beac (2 Pet. 2: 8). 


i. pestredien mind 


Wilt thou consume the righteous with the wicked (28.) 
I will destroy man whom I have created (Gen. 6 : 7). 
We will destroy this place (Gen. 19 : 13 
The Lord = upon Sodom . . brimstone and fire 
It rained fire. . . from heaven, and destroyed them 


Ill, Vengeance at Hand: 
And the Lord went his way (33). 


I will go down now, and see (Gen. 18 : 21). 
Up, get you out ;... the Lord will destroy the sity (se. 
Escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed (Gen. 19: 1 7). 
Sodom and Gomorrah... are set forth as an example % ude 7). 
1. ‘‘ Wilt thou consume the righteous with the wicked?”’ (1) The 
doom of the wicked; °) The deliverance of the righteous.— 
(1) , wiles destroying the wicked; (2) Justice delivering the 
righteous. 
2. ‘‘ Peradventure there be a righteous within the city.” (1) A 
sad certainty as to the prevalence of sin; (2) A sad uncertainty 
as to the extent of righteousness, 
8. ‘‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do righ Sh hee? 
Judge ; (2) The universal jurisdiction ; (3) The inf 
II, ABRAHAM’S PLEA, 


Gen. 19: 
(Luke i )). 


19:14). 


1) The pencene 
ble standard, 


1. Coming to God: 
Abraham drew near, and said (23). 
It is good for me to draw near unto God (Psa, 78 : 28), 
Let us therefore draw near with boldness (tebe 4: 16). 
Let us draw near with a true heart (Heb. 10 : 22 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to bn (Jas. 4: 8). 


ll. Humbled Before God : 


I have taken upon me, ... which am but dust and ashes (27). 
My people... shall humble themselves, and pray (2 Chron. 7 : a 
He. umbled himself greatly before . (2 Chron, 83 : 12). 
He forgetteth not the cry of the poor (Psa. ‘9: 12). 
God, be merciful to me a sinner (Luke 18 : 13), 


ill. Persevering with God ; 

I wiil speak yet but this once (32). 
They ought always to pray, and not to faint ange | 18 31). 
Making supplication, that ye may my 4 (Luke 21 : 86). 


Continue steadfastly ‘in prayer 1. 7: 
Pray without ceasing (1 Thess. 5 : 


1, ‘‘ Abraham drew near.’ (1) hi - thoughts ; (2) In his desires ; 
3) In his faith.—(1) Nearness to God; (2) Fitness to pray ; (3) 
ower to prevail. 

2. ‘‘I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord.” (1) Exalted 

privilege for the man ; (2) nog Oy — for the Lord. 
Py A privilege ; (2) A yp Eo bp ae 

3. will speak yet but this once. * th) peated appeals made ; 

(2) Repeated appeals honored. 


III. GOD’S GRACE, 
I. Answering His People: 
And the Lord said (26). 


Then call thou, and I will answer (Job 13 
He shall call upon me, and I will answer my (Psa. 91 ; 15). 
Before they call, I will answer (Isa. 65 : 24). 
Call unto me, and I will answer thee (Jer. 83 : 8). 
Wt. Ready to Spare : : 
Twill spare all the place for their sake (26). 
He shall have pity on the ~~ and needy (Psa. 72 : 13). 
Should not I have pity on Nineveh? (Jonah 4; 11. 
Iw - spare them, as a man spareth his own son (Mal, 8:17). 
He... spared not his own Son, but delivered him up (Rom. 8 ; 82), 
Wi. Sune His Favor: 
I will not destroy it for the ten’s sake (23). 
Grace did abound more exceedingly (Rom. 5 *. 
More and more exceedingly an eternal weight o te) glory 2 (2 Cor. 4:17). 
Him that is able to do exceeding abundan ai 
The grace of our Lord abounded exceedingly (1 Tim. 1: 4). 


1. ‘I will spare all the pluce for their sake.’’ (1) The savinginflu- 
ence of the good man; (2) The loving favor of the gracious Lord. 
2. ** Let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak.’’ (1) Divine dis- 
Ree deprecated ; (2) Prayerful purpose asserted. 
‘The Lord went his way, as soon as he had left communin 
* a Abraham.’’ (1) To inspect Sodom ; (2) To decide fate; (3. 
To execute judgment. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY OF SODOM, 


Surrounded by fertility (Gen. 13 : 10). 

Notorious for wickedness (Gen. 18 : ad 18 : 20, 21). 
Pillaged by robbers (Gen. 14:11,1 

Restored by Abram (Gen. 14: 14. 18 

Contained few saints (Gen. 18 : 32), 

Lot settled there (Gen. 13 : 12; 19 : 1-8). 

Lot was unhappy there (2 Pet. 2: 8). 

Lot was delivered thence (Gen. 19: % 16 ; 2 Pet, Bi ty 
It was totally destroyed (Gen. 19 : 24, 25 ; Deut. 29 23). 


A symbol of sinfulness (Isa. 3 ; % Rev. 11 : 8). 
A symbol of destruction (Isa. 1: Reog x 4:11). 
A symbol of sudden doom (Lam. as ; Luke 17 ; 28-80). 
A warning to the ungodly (2 Pet. 2: “. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The chapters from which the lesson is taken contains a full 
and minute account of one of the Lord’s most gracious mani- 
festations of himself to his chosen servant. Under the oaks 
of Mamre the patriarch is sitting in his tent door, when three 
strangers present themselves. At once he turns to meet them, 
and offer a cordial hospitality, in accordance with the man- 
ners of the East. His invitation is accepted, and a meal is 
prepared without delay. As the guests sit or recline at 
table, under the shade of the trees, and partake of the curds 
and milk and veal, and the bread just baked, Abraham stands 
by to wait upon them. So far there is nothing strange or 
peculiar in the proceeding. It was simply what might occur 
any day, or to any person. But the next thing was peculiar; 
for the strangers inquired after their entertainer’s wife,—a 
thing in the East not usually considered proper. And when 
the reply came that she was in the tent, immediately the 
chief speaker gives the assurance that the next season Sarah 
should embrace a child. 

Now it was very apparent who the speaker was. No mere 
mortal could give such an assurance to a childless woman of 





oe 


advenced years, Yet evén when Jehovah’s voice was recog: 

nized, Sarah laughed within herself at the seemingly impos- 
sible prediction. Such an event at her time of life appeared 
to her to be beyond even the power of Jehovah. She was 
rebuked for her unbelief, and the men rose up, having fin-' 
ished their meal, and set forth on the way to Sodom. Abra- 
ham, as a courteous entertainer, went with them on their way. 
Thus engaged, he received a new and peculiar token of favor 
in being taken into the secret of the Divine counsels. God, 
having given him very precious promises, and having known 
him as one who is to become a mighty pation, and a blessing 
to all the earth, will not hide from him what he is about:to 
do. .So he declares the doom of Sodom and Gomorrah, thus 
giving the patriarch to understand that Jehovah is not only 
a God of mercy and love, but also a God of judgment. -The 
object was that Abraham might train his household to keep 
the way of the Lord to do justice and judgment. He was:te 
receive a solemn object-lesson concerning the wages of sin. He 
could not but know the character of the people among whom 
his nephew lived,—their fearful and unnatural wickedness, 
Now he was informed of the Lord’s purposes, so that there 

was no danger of his mistaking the blow when it fell. It waa 

not an accident, but a designed and signal token of God’s 
wrath against transgressors. 

It no doubt accomplished this object then,. but it alo 
effected another, as this lesson shows. It brought out the 
human and gracious side of Abraham’s character, showing 
that while he was in full sympathy with the Lord, loving 
what he loved and hating what he hated, yet he had a tender 
feeling for his fellow-men, abandoned as they were, and would 
use his position as the friend of God to intercede on their 
behalf. . 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This is not the first mention of prayer in the Bible (Gen. 
4; 26), nor the first prayer spoken of as offered by Abraham 
(Gen. 13:4; 15:28; 17:18). But it isa signal instance 
of prevailing intercession from which much may be learned 
of the true nature of acceptable prayer. The Lord had 
covenanted with Abraham, and entered into confidential rela- 
tions with him, even visiting him in his tent in human form. 
In the course of the interview he disclosed his purpose with 
respect to Sodom (vs. 20, 21; comp. Psa. 25: 14; Amos3: 7). 
The reason given for this disclosure is twofold: first, as an 
admonitory lesson to him and to his descendants (v.19). Tha 

ptitpose With which God had formed this intimacy with ‘Abra- 
ham, and the condition of his fulfilling to him the blessings 
which had been promised, was that he and his household after 
him should keep the way of the Lord. This righteous judg- 
ment, inflicted before his eyes, and the reasons of which wete 
explained to him, was designed to be a terrible and perpetual 
warning against like transgression. The second reason is 
(v. 18), because alf the nations of the earth shall be blessed 
in him. The selectién of Abraham to be the head of a mighty 
nation, God’s peculiar people, was not for their benefit alone, 
but for the salvation of the world. And an opportunity is 
now given to Abraham to show his sympathy for those of an- 
other race, and to seek for them deliverance from threatened 
destruction. 

Verse 23.—And Abraham: The covenant name of the patri- 
arch, to which it was changed from Abram (17: 4,5). The 
latter means “ exalted father ;” the modification of the last 
syllable prolongs and, as it were, intensifies the name, while 
it likewise creates an assonance with the word for “multi- 
tude,” thus suggesting to the Hebrew ear the idea of “the 
father of multitude.”—Drew near: That is, to Jehovah, before 
whom he was standing (v. 22). Of the “three men” who 
visited Abraham (v. 2), two had proceeded toward Sodom, 
leaving one with Abraham, whom he recognized as Jehovah, 
who spoke and acted as Jehovah, and whom the author of the 
narrative throughout identifies with Jehovah. It is the same 
as the Angel of the Lord, who is yet one with the Lord him- 
self (Gen, 22: 11,12; Exod. 3: 2, 4,6; John 1:18), Abra- 
ham reverently approached this exalted personage, in his 
eager desire to be heard, and to gain favorable audience for 
the petition which he desired to present. Thus those who 
offer prayer or worship are said to draw near unto God (Psa. 
73:28; Isa. 29:18). Guilt and distrust keep men at a dis- 
tance from God; but his gracious readiness to hear and answer 
prayer leads those who are conscious of their need, and who 
know that he is the only and all-sufficient source of supply, 
to come near to him, even to his footstool (Psa. 65: 2; Heb. 
10 : 22),—And said, Wilt thou also destroy [Rev., consume] the 
righteous with the wicked? The verb in the original suggests 
the idea of sweeping away, as with a violent*storm or tem- 
pest. Abraham makes his appeal to the Divine rectitude, 
with which it would be inconsistent to treat men irrespective 
of their characters. Thus drawing his argument from no 
inferior or doubtful considerations, but from the attributes of 
God himself, with which His acts must always be in perfect 
harmony, he had a strong ground for his plea. The Bible 
recognizes no perfect righteousness in any of our fallen race 
(Eccl. 7:20; Rom. 3: 20,23; 1 John 1:8). There is no 
one who would not be condemned if God were to deal with 
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him in strict justice (Psa. 130: 3). Abraham himself was 
accounted righteous, not because of his sinless obedience, but 
because of his faith (Gen. 15: 6). God’s dealings with men 
are conducted on the basis of his covenant of grace. Those 
who accept the provisions of that covenant, and are earnestly 
striving to walk in conformity with it, are in his sight 
esteemed righteous, and for them there is no condemnation 
(Rom. 8:1; Mal. 3: 17, 18). 

Verse 24.—Peradventure there be fifty righteous within the city : 
The Lord had spoken of making inquisition into the sin of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (v. 20). And there were four cities 
actually destroyed (14:2; 19:21, 22, 25; Deut. 29: 23). 
But Sodom was pre-eminent among them (14: 21; 18: 22), 
and hence is here singled out from the rest and specifically 

spoken of, It lay, besides, nearer to the heart of Abraham, 

as the residence of his nephew Lot. Thus far it might appear 
as though Abraham’s sole solicitude was on behalf of his 
relative. But in that case he would have asked only that the 
righteous in the place should be spared in the destruction of 
the rest, whose criminality and desert of punishment he does 
not in any way extenuate (Gen. 13:13). But his interces- 
sion takes a much wider range than this. He prays that the 
whole city, guilty as it was, should be spared.— Wilt thow also 
destroy and not spare the place for the fifty righteous that are 
therein ? The good and the bad are mingled together in the 
same community, and if any widespread calamity is sent upon 

: the latter, the former would likewise be involved. Hence 
deserved punishment is often withheld (Matt. 13 : 29, 30). 
God’s forbearance is exercised toward the sinful world, and 
toward a guilty nation, because of the righteous people that 
are in it (Jer. 5 : 1), and many temporal blessings are bestowed 
upon wicked men because of their connection with the good. 
But this forbearance and beneficence has its limits (Ezek. 
14: 20). 

Verse 25.—That be far from thee to do after this manner, to 
slay the righteous with the wicked: When God destroyed the 
world by a flood because of its wickedness, righteous Noah 

-and his family were saved (Gen. 6:7,8; 2 Pet. 2: 5-9). 
When judgment was sent upon ungodly Jerusalem, a mark 
was set upon the foreheads of the faithful few for their pro- 
tection (Ezek. 9: 4,6; Rev.7:3). God does discriminate 

_even in this world between the good and the bad in his deal- 
ings (Psa. 58: 16; Isa. 3: 10, 11).—And that [Rev., T'hat so] 
the righteous should be as the wicked: To the eye of outward 
sense it appears as though the good and bad suffered alike 
from the ills of this life. But in the intention of God and 

_in actual fact their condition is radically different. What is 
to one the penalty of God’s displeasure, is to, the other a 
paternal chastisement intended for their good (Rom. 8 : 28).— 
Shall not the Judge of ali the earth do right ? Human tribunals 
may be chargeable with great injustice. But the Most High 
is infinitely just and holy. The affairs of the universe, over 
which he presides, are conducted with perfect equity (Job 
34: 10-12). His absolute rectitude ensures that he can do 
no wrong to any of his creatures, even the weakest and 
meanest. He is omniscient, and can make no mistakes such 
.as earthly judges may from their imperfect knowledge, even 
with the best intentions. He is absolutely independent of all 
his creatures, who can give him nothing that he has not first 
given them (Rom. 11 ; 35, 36), so that.no possible motive can 
be offered him to act otherwise than in conformity with his 
own glorious attributes. 

Verse 26.—The Lord graciously admits Abraham’s plea, 
and consents to spare the entire place, notwithstanding its 
great wickedness, if fifty righteous persons are to be found 
in it (Ezek. 22: 30). This was evidently a petition in accord- 
ance with the will of God (1 John 5: 14, 15), and suggested 
by the Holy Spirit (Rom. 8:26). It is thus God is per- 
petually acting in the present state. Families of pious 
parents, and communities in which the pious live, are sharers 
of untold blessings on this account; and the reason why the 
world at large is spared, and deserved judgment. does not 
immediately overtake the ungodly, is because God has a peo- 
ple here whom he is cherishing, and whom he is training unto 
their ultimate salvation, and he will not suffer his plans of 
grace to be prematurely broken off. This sparing mercy and 
bestowment of privileges affords space and opportunity for 
repentance, but does not justify the presumptuous expectation 
that the impenitent and unregenerate can finally escape God’s 
just judgment because of their connection or association with 
the truly pious (Matt. 3: 9, 10; Luke 13: 26, 27). 

Verse 27.—There is here a beautiful illustration at once of 
the humility and of the strong confidence of faith. With his 
heart filled with yearning desires for the safety of the imperiled 
city, the granting of his first petition emboldens him to present 
asecond. The assurance already given him is made the basis 
on which he urges his further suit. But he does it with the 
utmost reverence, and with a deep feeling of his unworthiness 
of the high privilege accorded him of near access to the Lord 
of all to make known his requests. Behold now: The inter- 
jection directs attention to the surprising attitude which he 
is venturing to assume in renewing his petition to One so 
exalted for so great a favor. “Now” is not an adverb of 
time, but a particle of entreaty, often rendered “I pray thee.” 
—I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord: God had 
appeared to him in wonderful condescension, and held inter- 





course with him as a friend with friend (Isa. 41:8; Jas. 
2:23). But this does not blind him to the infinite disparity. 
There is no levity, no flippancy, but the most solemn awe, as 
he reflects into whose presence he has come, and contrasts 
this with his own insignificance and unworthiness.— Which 
am but dust and ashes: The referenee is to man’s original 
creation from dust, into which his body is at death again 
resolved (Gen. 2:7; 3:19). There is here an instance of 
alliteration in the Hebrew, which is by no means uncommon. 
Two words of like sound and sense are combined to add 
strength and emphasis to the thought, dphadr (dust) and 
épher (ashes). 

Verses 28-32.—In the urgency of his supplication, Abraham 
pleads that sparing mercy may be shown, even though five of 
the appointed number were lacking; and when this was 
granted, then five more; and further emboldened by the 
favorable answer graciously returned, he reduces the number 
by ten, then ten more, and ten once again, until he had 
secured the pledge, that, if ten righteous were found in Sodom, 
the place should not be destroyed. Beyond this he had no 
courage to go. It would seem like trifling with the justice of 
God and his righteous retributions if he had. Oh let not the 
Lord be angry: This deprecating entreaty is twice repeated 
in the course of his intercession. He naturally feared lest 
the Lord might be offended by the boldness and the fervor of 
his importunity. But a boldness which, accompanied with 
true humility, springs from a strong confidence in the love 
and grace of God, is never displeasing to him (Gen. 32: 26; 
Luke 18:1). Nor is he displeased with the largeness of our 
desires, but rather the reverse (Psa. 81:10; Matt. 7: 7). 
The urgency of Abraham’s prayer is represented in the 
Hebrew by the verbs “lack” and “found” (four times) being 
in what may be called an energetic form. Abraham’s im- 
portunity prevailed; and yet Sodom was not spared, because 
even the ten righteous that were requisite to save it were not 
there. Nevertheless the assurances, which were again and 
again given him, of the acceptance of his prayer, show with 
what hope and confidence the people of God may pray for the 
salvation of those who seem to have gone to the greatest 
lengths of open wickedness. Like examples of believing 
supplication on behalf of great transgressors are found in Job 
interceding for his friends, who had so aggravated his trials 
by their bitter and unjust reproaches (Job 42: 10), Moses 
pleading for Israel after their sin of the golden calf (Exod. 
32: 31, 32), and Jesus on the cross praying for his murderers 
(Luke 23 : 34). We have a stronger plea to urge than that 
which was in the mouth of Abraham; not merely the pres- 
ence of ten or fifty righteous men who could renew the hearts 
or transform the lives of those by whom they were surrounded, 
but the perfect justifying righteousness of the Son of God, in 
which the vilest sinner may be clothed and find acceptance, 
and that perfect atonement by the efficacy of which he may be 
regenerated and sanctified, so that he shall be washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Jeremiah (Jer. 7 : 16) was 
forbidden to pray for Jertisalem, when their iniquity had 
been carried to such a pitch that the Lord declared that he 
would no longer hear prayer on their behalf. The apostle 
John tells us (1 John 5: 16) that there is a sin unto death 
for which he does not bid us pray. But as we have no means 
of knowing that any one whom God’s mercy spares in life has 
passed beyond the limit of Divine forgiveness, there is none 
whom we are at liberty to exclude from our prayers as well 
as our efforts for their conversion and salvation. 

Verse 35.—And the Lord went his way: He parted from 
Abraham as soon as this interview was at an end. From 
verse 21 it may be inferred that he went in the direction of 
Sodom, and rejoined the two angels who had preceded him 
with the view of putting in execution his purpose with respect 
to Sodom and the cities ofthe plain —And Abruham returned 
unto his pluce: That is, to his tent under the oaks (see Rev., 
v.1) of Mamre. That the subject of his earnest and repeated 
intercession was not forgotten by him, but that he eagerly 
awaited the issue, appears from Genesis 19 : 27, 28. It does 
not speak much for the sincerity of our prayers, if they do not 
abide in our thoughts, and we have no further solicitude on 
the subject, and do not even look for an answer. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1, The intercession of Abraham for Sodom is not silent 
intercourse with the invisible God, but open discourse with 
Jahve, whom he has before him in the appearance of an 
angel. It is not that only one of the angels, which appear 
unto Abraham at the terebinths of Mamre, is Jahve. Jahve 
is in all three: in the one especially for Abraham, in the two 
others especially for Lot and for his city. Jahve goes down 
to Sodom in the two, to inquire, to judge, and to save; and he 
announces in the one-the birth of the son of promise, and 
inducts Abraham into that which he intends to do. For he 
stands to Abraham as Jesus to his disciples: “ Ye are my 
friends; for all things that I heard from my Father I have 
made known unto you” (John 15: 15). 

2. Abraham intercedes for Sodom. That is a matchless 
fact in the Old Testament. Sodom and the other cities of the 
Pentapolis [The Five Cities] were cities of the seven nations, 
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of which the Torah says again and again: Thou shalt smite 
them and utterly destroy them ; thou shalt save alive nothing 
that breatheth (Deut. 7: 2; 20: 16). He knows those 
Canaanitish eities are nests of sin, and yet he intercedes for 
their preservation. He prays not only for the salvation of 
the righteous within them, but for the preservation of the 
cities, with their inhabitants, for the sake of the righteous 
who are among those inhabitants. We see even here the time 
of the patriarchs, as being the time before the law, to be a type 
of the New Testament. Abraham’s prayer has for its impulse 
a merciful love to men as man. It is matchless in the Old 
Testament. There is found no parallel even in the Prophets 
and in the Psalms, The extremest which we read there is 
the prayer in Psalm 9: 20: “ Put them in fear, O Lord; let 
the nations know themselves to be but men.” This sounds 
at least somewhat milder than “ Pour out thy fury upon the 
heathen that know thee not” (Jer. 10 : 25; comp. Psa. 79 : 6). 

3. Is Abraham’s intercession an example tous? Yes, if a 
city is menaced with a catastrophe by tire or by sword, we 
also should implore God for forbearance with his believers. 
We should even go farther with Abraham, and intercede for 
the forbearance with all, for the sake of the righteous portion. 
But can we, like Abraham, appeal to God’s righteousness : 
That be far from thee to slay the righteous with the wicked ; 
shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? This is a 
boldness which makes us shudder.* For, to be sure, it is a 
fact that the righteous one suffers with the unrighteous one 
in cases of war and in other national calamities. What Job 
says (Job 9 : 22), “He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked,” 
is undeniable. We must lay our hand on our mouth and speak: 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
tracing out. And we, the believers of the New Testament, 
can do so without falling into the like temptation as Job. 
For the earthly life is not the chief good tous, Death is not 
annihilation. There is a world to come behind the present 
world for all men. There, as we hope, the riddles of the 
earthly history will find their solution. 

4, The familiarity with which Abraham communicates with 
God is a sign of his life in God. He speaks with God, not as 
aservant, but as a child,—even in this regard the time of the 
patriarchs is a type of that time wherein the spirit of adop- 
tion should succeed to the spirit of bondage. But, although 
the intimacy with God is common to all the masters of eflec- 
tual fervent prayer, yet the Christian will not be permitted 
to appropriate Abraham’s manner of conversation with God. 
It borders upon irreverence to say to God: That be far 
from thee! Even our Lord fouud it intolerable when Peter 
began to rebuke him, saying: Be it far from thee (Matt. 
16: 22). The Oid Testament religiousness allows itself 
many things, in speech with God, which the Christian scarcely 
would bring to his lips, as in the psalms: “ Awake, why 
sleepest thou, O Lord?” (Psa. 44: 23.) Perhaps we do not err 
if we regard such boldness a residuum of the polytheism, the 
gods of which are more human than divine. 

5. Abraham’s pleading for Sodom is child-like, and the les- 
sening of the number of the righteous, for whose sake God 
might bear with Sodom, is childish. God, however, conde- 
scends to this childish manner of importunity (Luke 11 : 8). 
In truth, all hearing of prayer rests upon condescension of 
God; for God, while creating us free beings, at the same time 
gave the possibility that his action might be determined by 
the behavior of these free beings, and that they might infiu- 
ence him by their prayers, that is, by their invocation of his 
goodness and grice. 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





THE INTERCOURSE OF GOD AND 
HIS FRIEND. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We have seen in the last lesson that the fruit of Abram’s 
faith was God’s entrance into the close covenant relations 
with him; or, as James puts it, “It was reckoned unto him for 
righteousness; and he was called the friend of God.” This les- 
son shows us the:intercourse of the Divine and human friends 
in its familiarity, mutual confidence, and power. If the for- 
mer lesson anticipated Paul’s great doctrine of justification 
by faith, this is a forecast of Christ’s own profound teachings in 
his parting words in the upper chamber, concerning the sweet 
and wondrous intercourse between the believing soul and the 
indwelling God. 

1. The friend of God catches a gleam of Divine pity and 
tenderness, Abraham has no relations with the men of 
Sodom. Their evil ways would repel him; and he would be 
a stranger among them still more than among the Canaanites, 
whose iniquity was “not yet full’ But though he has no 
special bonds with them, he cannot but melt with tender 
compassion when he hears their doom. Communion with the 
very Source of all gentle love has softened his heart, and he 
yearns over the wicked and fated city. Where else than from 
his heavenly Friend could he have learned this sympathy? 
It wells up in this chapter like some sudden spring among 
solemn solitudes,—the first instance of that Divine charity 
which is the best sign that we have been with God, and have 
learned of him. All that the New Testament teaches of love 
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to God, as necessarily issuing in love to man, and of the true 
love to man as overleaping all narrow bounds of kindred, 
country, race, and ignoring all questions of character, and 
gushing forth in fullest energy towards the sinners in danger 
of just punishment, is here in germ. The friend of God must 
be the friend of men; and if they be wicked, and he sees the 
frightful doom which they do not see, these make his pity the 
deeper. Abraham does not contest the justice of the doom. 
He lives too near his friend not to know that sin must mean 
death. The effect of friendship with God is not to make men 
wish that there were no judgments for evil-doers, but to touch 
their hearts with pity, und to stir them to intercession, and to 
effort for their deliverance. 

2. The friend of God has absolute trust in the rectitude of 
his acts. Abraham's remonstrance, if we may call it so, em- 
bodies some thoughts about the government of God in the 
world which should be pondered. 

His first abrupt question, flung out without any reverential 
preface, assumes that the character of God requires that the 
fate of the righteous should be distinguished from that of the 
wicked. The very brusqueness of the question shows that he 
. supposed himself to be appealing to an elementary and in- 

dubitable law of God’s dealings. The teachings of the fall 
and of the flood had graven deep on his conscience the truth 
that the same loving Friend must needs deal out rewards to 
the good, and chastisement to the bad. That was the simple 
faith of an early time, when problems like those which tor- 
tured the writers of the Seventy-third Psalm, or of Job and 
Ecclesiastes, had not yet disturbed the child-like trust of the 
friend of God, because no facts in his experience had forced 
them on him. But the belief which was axiomatic to him, 
and true for his supernaturally shaped life with its special 
miracles and visible Divine guard, is not the ultimate and 
irrefragable principle which he thought it. In widespread 
calamities, the righteous are blended with the wicked in one 
bloody ruin; and it is the very misery of such judgments that 
often the sufferers are not the wrong-doers, but that the 
fathers eat the sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge. The whirlwind of temporal judgments makes no dis- 
tinctions between the dwellings of the righteous and the 
wicked, but levels them both. No doubt, the fact that the 
impending destruction was to be a direct Divine interposition 
of a punitive kind, made it more necessary that it should be 
confined to the actual culprits. No doubt, too, Abraham’s 
zeal for the honor of God’s government was right. But his 
first plea belongs to the stage of revelation at which he stood, 
not to that of the New Testament, which teaches that the 
eighteen on whom the tower in Siloam fell, were not sinners 
above all men in Jerusalem. Abraham’s confidence in God’s 
justice, not Abraham’s conceptions of what that justice re- 
quired, is to be imitated. A friend of God will hold fast by 
the faith that his way is perfect, and will cherish it even in 
the presence of facts more perplexing than any which met 
Abraham’s eyes, 

Another assumption in his prayer is that the righteous are 
sources of blessing and shields for the wicked. Has he there 
laid hold ofa true principle? Certainly, it is indeed the law 
that “every man shall bear his own burden,” but that law is 
modified by the operation of this other, of which God’s provi- 
dence is full. Many a drop of blessing trickles from the wet 
fleece to the dry ground. Many a stroke of judgment is car- 

’ ried off harmlessly by the lightning conductor. Where God’s 
friends are inextricably mixed up with evil-doers, it is not 
rare to see diffused blessings which are destined indeed pri- 
marily for the former, but find their way to the latter. Chris- 
tians are the “salt of the earth” in this sense too, that they 
save corrupt communities from swift destruction, and, for 
their sakes, the angels delay their blow. In the final resort, 
each soul must reap its own harvest from its own deeds; but 
the individualism of Christianity is not isolation. We are 
bound together in mysterious community, and a good man is 
a fountain of far-flowing good. The truest “saviours of soci- 
ety” are the servants of God. 

A third principle is embodied in the solemn question, 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” This is not 
meant in its bearing here, as we so often hear it quoted; to 
silence man’s questionings as to mysterious Divine acts, or to 
warn us from applying our measures of right and wrong 
to these. The very opposite thought is conveyed; namely, 
the confidence that what God does must approve itself 
as just tomen. He is Judge of all the earth, and therefore 
bound by his very nature, as by his relations to men, to do 
nothing that cannot be pointed to as inflexibly right. If 
Abraham had meant, “ What God does, must needs be right, 
therefore crush down all questions of how it accords with thy 
sense of justice,” he would have been condemning his own 
prayer as presumptuous, and the thought would have been 
entirely out of place. But the appeal to God to vindicate 
his own character by doing what shall be in manifest accord 
with his name, is bold language indeed, but not too bold, 
because it is prompted by absolute confidence in him. God’s 
punishments must be obviously righteous to have moral effect, 
or to be worthy of him. 

But true as the principle is, it needs to be guarded. Abra- 
‘ham himself is an instance that men’s conceptions of right do 
not completely correspond to the reality. His notion of 





“right” was, in some particulars, as his life shows, imperfect, 
rudimentary, and far beneath New Testament ideas. Con- 
science needs education. The best men’s conceptions of what 
befits Divine justice are relative, progressive; and a shifting 
standard is no standard. It becomes us to be very cautious 
before we say to God, #This is the way. Walk thou in it,” 
or dismiss any doctrine as untrue on the ground of its contra- 
dicting our instincts of justice. 

8. The friend of God has power with God. “Shall I 
hide from Abraham that thing which I do?” The divine 
Friend recognizes the obligation of confidence. True friend- 
ship is frank, and cannot bear to hide its purposes. That one 
sentence in its bold attribution of like feeling to God leads us 
deep into the Divine heart, and the sweet reality of his amity. 
Insight into his will ever belongs to those who live near him. 
It is the beginning of the long series of disclosures of “the 
secret of the Lord” to “them that fear‘ him,” which is crowned 
by “henceforth I call you not servants; but... friends; for all 
things that I have heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you.” So much for the Divine side of the communion. 
On the human side, we are here taught the great truth, that 
God’s friends are intercessors, whose voice has a mysterious 
but most real power with God. If it be true, that, in general 
terms, the righteous are shields and sources of blessing to the 
unholy, it is still more distinctly true, that they have access 
to God's secret place with petitions for others as well as for 
themselves. The desires which go up to God, like the vapors 
exhaled to heaven, fall in refreshing rain on spots far away 
from that whence they rose. In these days, we need to keep 
fast hold of our belief in the efficacy of prayer for others and 
for ourselves. God knows himself and the laws of his govern- 
ment a great deal better than anybody else does; and he has 
abundantly shown us in his Word, and by many experiences, 
that breath spent in intercession is not wasted. In these old 
times, when worship was mainly sacrificial, this wonderful 
instance of pure intercession meets us, an anticipation of later 
times. And from thence onwards, there has never failed 
proof to those who will look for it, that God’s friends are true 
priests, and help their brethren by their prayers. Our voices 
should “rise like a fountain night and day” for men. But 
there is a secret distrust of the power and a flagrantly plain 
neglect of the duty of intercession nowadays, which needs 
sorely the lesson that God “remembered Abraham ” and deliv- 
ered Lot. Luther, in his rough, strong way, says: “If I 
have a Christian who prays to God for me, I will be of good 
courage, and be afraid of nothing. If I have one who prays 
against me, I had rather have the Grand Turk for my enemy.” 

The tone of Abraham’s intercession may teach us how 
familiar the intercourse with the heavenly Friend may be. 
The boldest words from a loving heart, jealous of God’s honor, 
are not irreverent in his eyes. This prayer is abrupt, almost 
rough, It sounds like remonstrance quite as much as prayer. 
Abraham appeals to God to take care of his name and honor, 
ag if he had said, If thou doest this, what will the world say 
of thee, but that thou art unmerciful? But the grand confi- 
dence in God’s character, the eager desire that it should be 
vindicated before the world, the dread that the least film 
should veil the silvery whiteness or the golden lustre of his 
name, the sensitiveness for his honor,—these are the effects of 
communion with him; and for these God accepts the bold 
prayer, as truer reverence than is found in many more guarded 
and lowly sounding words. Many conventional proprieties of 
worship may be broken just because the worship is real. “The 
frequent sputter shows that the soul’s depths boil in earnest.” 
We may learn, too, that the most loving familiarity never for- 
gets the fathomless gulf between God and it. Abraham does 
not forget that he is “dust and ashes;” he knows that he is 
venturing much in speaking to God. His pertinacious prayers 
have a recurring burden of lowly recognition of his place. 
Twice he heralds them with “T have taken upon me to speak 
unto the Lord ;” twice with “Oh let not the Lord be angry.” 
Perfect love casts out fear and deepens reverence. We may 
come with free hearts, from which every weight of trembling 
and every cloud of doubt has been lifted. But the less the 
dread, the lower we shall bow before the loftiness which we 
love. We do not pray aright until we tell God everything. 
The boldness which we as Christians ought to have, means 
literally a frank speaking out of all that is in our hearts, 
Such “boldness and access with confidence” will often make 
short work of so-called seemly reverence, but it will never 
transgress by so much as a hair’s-breadth the limits of lowly, 
trustful love. 

Abraham’s persistency may teach usalesson. If one might 
so say, he hangs on God’s skirt like a burr. Each petition 
granted only encourages him to another. Six times he pleads, 
and God waits till he has done before he goes away; he can- 
not leave his friend till that friend has said all hissay. What 
a contrast the fiery fervor and unwearying pertinacity of 
Abraham’s prayers make to the stiff formalism of the inter- 
cessions one is familiar with! The former are like the suc- 
cessive pulses of a volcano driving a hot lava stream before 
it; the latter, like the slow flow of a glacier, cold and sluggish. 
Is any part of our public or private worship more hopelessly 
formal than our prayers for others? This picture from the 
old world may well shame our languid petitions, and stir us 
up to a holy boldness and insistence in prayer. Our Saviour 





himself teaches that “men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint,” and himself recommends to us a holy importunity, 
which he teaches us to believe ts, in mysterious fashion, a 
power with God. He gives room for such patient continuance 
in prayer by sometimes delaying the apparent answer, not 
because he needs to be won over to bless, but because it is 
good for us to draw near, and to keep near, the Lord. He is 
ever at the door, ready to open, and if sometimes, like Rhoda 
to Peter, he does not open immediately, and we have to keep 
knocking,” it is that our desires may increase by delay, and 
so he may be able to give a blessing, which will be the greater 
and sweeter for the tarrying. : 

So the friendship is manifested on both sides: On God's, 
by disclosure of his purpose and compliance with his friend's 
request; on Abraham’s, by speech which is saved from irrey- 
erence by love, and by prayer which is acceptable to God in 
its very importunity. Jesus Christ has promised us the 
highest form of such friendship, when he has said, “I have 
called you friends: for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you;” and again, “If ye 
abide in me,... ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.” 


Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


TRUE PRAYER IS REAL POWER. 


The designed relation between God and man was free inter- 
communion, in the cool of every day, or oftener. Sin so 
separated man that we have scarce a sign that he asked any- 
thing of God; all the seeking was on God’s part. Even now 
he comes in human form and offers opportunity. 

After all these years there is a man grown to the height of 
asking a favor of God. How eager God was to answer! He 
would give the life of a whole city; he encouraged Abraham 
to reduce the conditions; Abraham himself, not God, after 
six askings, finally put the limit to them. God challenges 
importunity. He will avenge his own elect who cry unto 
him continually. 

How increasingly courageous Abraham became under God’s 
leading! If God could destroy for reasons, he could spare 
for reasons. He who put all power into the world can control 
it. What we call “laws of nature” are only God’s regular 
way of working, subject to variation at any moment, for 
cause. He who makes sunshine overmaster gravitation, and 
lifts all the rivers back’ from the ocean to the mountains, can 
as easily, legitimately, and by the operation of regular forces, 
make the sea stand upright as a heap, or a celestial fire to 
burn an earthly water. How few righteous it takes to avert 
punishment for the corruption of a great city. One Paul 
saves a whole ship’s crew. There are many we cannot reach 
with our gifts, perhaps not with our counsels; prayers may 
serve them better. How all-availing must be the prayers and 
presence of our Elder Brother ! 

Lot’s choice results in his fleeing before the flaming sword 
of vengeance; Abram’s, in his receiving God into his house 
and into his heart, in his lofty intercession for a doomed 
city, and his first teaching a lost world the possibility of 
prevailing prayer. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


And Abraham drew near (v. 23). A loving trust is shown ; 
in coming close to one of whom a special favor is to be asked. 
Even a child will crowd himself closer to his mother’s knee, 
or will clamber into her lap, to get his face closer to her face, 
if he has a request to make of more than ordinary importance. 
A friend instinctively draws nearer to a friend, when he.has 
some explanation to ask or toseek. And an humble petitioner 
will venture very near a king, even if he has to throw him- 
self at the king’s feet, when his petition involves his very 
life, or the life of one dear to him. It is well for every one 
who longs for a blessing from God to draw near to God in 
loving trust, as he makes known to God his longing. God 
loves to be trusted by his children, and to have his children 
show their trust in him in such a way as this. 

Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? (v. 25.) Of 
course he will. If we ask this question in order to stop and 
think of the only answer that can come to it, it is well for us 
to have it before our minds. But it is wrong for us ever to 
have any doubt on this point. God never did wrong. God 
never made a mistake. God has always done just right; and 
he is sure to do so always. We all admit this in theory; but 
as a practical matter, there are times when we are more than 
half inclined to ask whether there isn’t some mistake about 
this or that particular providence which mystifies us. Is it 
right for that poor saint to suffer so? Ought the ungodly to 
have such prosperity and power? Must the innocent share 


the fate of the guilty? Why should that minister be cut off 
in the flush of his usefulness, or that church be broken up by 
repeated providential blows? What have we done that made 
this new trial a uecessity? To every suggestion of doubt on 
any such point, the answer should come in this question of 
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Abraham, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
There are not two answers to that question. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak (v. 30). 
Whether Abraham had any doubt on that point or not, we 
know that the Lord is never angry with any of his children 
for their boldness or their persistency in prayer—in their own 
behalf or for others. God was not offended with Abraham’s 
pleadings for the possible godly dwellers in wicked Sodom. 
God would not have been offended if the very worst man in 
all Sodom had turned to him in prayer at that very hour. 
We often grieve the Lord, if we do not make him angry, by 
the coldness or the slackness of our prayers, or by our silence 
when we ought to pray; but never, never by the warmth or 
earnestness or frequency of our pleadings with him. “Pray 
without ceasing” is the command which shows how often we 
should call upon the Lord. “Intercession for all men” shows 
the limit of those who are to be included in our petitions. 
“ Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of néed” 
—for ourselves or for others. 

Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord 
(v. 81). The privilege of prayer carries with it the respon- 
sibility of prayer. He who avails himself of God’s invita- 
tion to make known his requests unto God, should recognize 
his responsibility for the choice of his requests, and for the 
spirit and manner of their presenting. This is as true to-day 
as in the days of Abraham. The Lord is as near to every 
one of us as he was to his favored friend of old; and we have 
the opportunity of proffering as large requests as Abraham, 
involving as important interests, and with as trustful a faith 
as his. When we kneel by our bedside at morning or at 
night, when we bow with our family circle at household wor- 
ship, when we stand with our brethren in the place of social 
prayer, it behooves us to consider and to say, each for him- 
self, “Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the 
Lord ;” and then to weigh wisely one’s words, and to realize 
their full import and involvings. If only this estimate of 

_ one’s responsibility in prayer were more correct, there would 
be more of earnest and intelligent and trustful praying, and 
more of such answers as praying like this is sure to secure. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet but this once 
(v. 32). That sort of praying is more common than credit- 
able. No part of Abraham’s prayer is less worthy of imitation 
than this; yet no part of his prayer finds more imitators, 
even in our day. This mode of praying seems to pull God 
down to our plane, and to our lowest plane at that; when we 
ought to be rising toward God’s plane. We are liable to tire 

_,of doing for others; yet in our strongest and purest affections 

" even we find added joy in added service. Our thought is that 
God will be readier to do for usif We ask but little of him, or 
if we ask but seldom ; whereas we ought to feel that the more 
God does for us, the readier he isto do more. “Unto him 
that asks, shall be given,” is God’s rule of giving. A loving 
child’s confidence in a loving parent grows through experi- 
ence of that parent’s unselfish willingness to give to, and to do 
for, the child. A trustful friend knows that the more he 
seeks help and sympathy from his friend of friends, the surer 
he is of getting what he needs. The child of God can feel 
that the more he asks of God the more he can have from God, 
and that the more he has from God the more he can ask from 
God. If it were proper to make a condition with God, in 
proffering a prayer, it would be better to say, O Lord, if you 
will grant me this prayer, I will keep on praying, rather than 
to say, “Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet 
but this once.” How it would pain the heart of one of us to 
have our dearest earthly friend say, I need-your help. Give 
it to me for just this once, and I will never turn toward you 
again in my need. How much more unkind than this would 
it be for one of us to go to God with a similar proposal to 
cease praying to him in case he helps us for just once! Let 
us have « care not to imitate Abraham in this petition, while 
we strive to imitate him in his faith as otherwise shown. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Of course, the first thing to be done is to make the connec- 
tion of this lesson with what goes before it clear. For a good 
while Lot has been living not near, but in Sodom. The city 
is in no way bettered by his residence there. All has gone 
from had to worse. At last the time has come when God 
resolves that that city shall be blotted out. He makes known 
his resolve to Abraham, The aged patriarch does not plead 
for that city, but only for the righteous that may be found 
there. I suspect that even Abraham knew already that the 
city was bad beyond any possible redemption. He only 
pleads that the godly—if there are any such—may not suffer 
in the general overthrow. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Abraham that God could save the righteous and yet destroy 
the city. God in his mercy, however, promised that, for the 
sake of ten godly folk, he would spare all. These ten were 
not found; and so, as told in next Sunday’s lesson, the only 
godly one was delivered, and the city overthrown. 

If our understanding of the text is correct, the lesson to be 
derived from it lies not in the direction of intercessory prayer 
for sinners. . That this is a duty, there can be no doubt. But 





it is not taught in this lesson. There are, however, three 
truths that may well be drawn out of our text, as follows: 

1. To find out the future of Sodom, God’s word, and not the 
opinion of the Sodomites, was to be relied on.—Had any one 
inquired in Sodom as to the future prospects of that city, the 
report would doubtless have been very encouraging. The 
merchants would have pointed to their buildings, stores, 
dwellings; they would have referred to their rich plains and 
large harvests, and would have figured up a fine balance- 
sheet, with the balance in their favor. They would have 
been like the rich fool, who, arguing without God, said: 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” Yet the next day a 
funeral procession went forth from that house, and the man 
was no more. As it was in the days of Noah, so it was in the 
days of Sodom. They ate and drank, they bought and sold, 
they married and were given in marriage, until—. So.to-day, 
if we want to ascertain the future of the wicked, God’s word, 
and not the opinion of the godless, must be our guide. To 
cry, “Peace, peace,” does not insure peace. “There is no 
peace,” saith my God, to the wicked. Men may prate about 
science, progress, civilization, culture, and laud the nineteenth 
century to the skies. It all makes no difference. Sodom is 
doomed unless she turns, and the wicked are doomed unless 
they repent. Abraham, because of his communion with God, 
knows more of the future of Sodom than Sodom itself; and the 
believer, because he has God’s word in his hand, knows more 
of the future of unbelievers than they do themselves, Let 
the flood of waters, and the flood of fire, let the captivity and 
the final rejection of Israel, testify that heaven and earth may 
pass away, but God’s word shall not pass away. 

2. The hope of this world is found in its godliness, and not 
in its civilization—Ten righteous men would have saved 
Sodom, while all its outward prosperity was powerless to help 
in the day of need. Yet Sodom despised the only righteous 
man it had within its walls. Without boasting, we may be 
sure that Christians are the salt of the earth. Without them 
it would be wholly corrupt, in spite of all itsculture. Civili- 
zation applies only to the body and mind. A civilized man 
may be a monumental rascal ; and the more civilized he is, the 
bigger rascal he can be. Napoleon was one of the biggest 
rascals of this century, partly because he had a tremendous 
civilization behind him. A poor, godly man is of more value 
to a city than a wealthy, smart, but godless man. The most 
intensely selfish thing in this world is culture without godli- 
ness. And, as a matter of fact, in the effort to combine piety 
and culture, piety has often had to take the back seat. This 
need not be, but, alas! often is, “I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing,” may be heard in 
modern times as well as in the church of Laodicea. 

8. Depth of doom corresponds with height of privilege.— 
“But I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee.” So 
said Jesus. This was because the generation in Christ’s time 
had more light. Sodom was responsible for the light she 
had, and Capernaum for the degree of light she enjoyed. But 
as the one was greater than the other, so the doom of one was 
heavier than that of the other. If, then, our light be greater 
than that of Capernaum, our doom will be greater than hers, 
if we shun the revelation we enjoy. Many an unconverted 
scholar will try and argue about Sodom, and whether God 
was just in doing as he did. In this way his eyes will be 
kept away from his own responsibility to God. So many 
who had far, far better be working at home, argue hotly about 
the future of the heathen. Those will sink deepest, in the 
day of judgment, who have had the most light; and who have 
had more light than just we? Criminals at earthly bars are 
most interested in their own case, and rightly. But in matters 
religious it is too often the case that. criminals against God’s 
law are more interested in the case of those five thousand 
miles away than in their own. So has Satan blinded the eyes 
of their minds. 

Finally, from our lesson we may show a proof of God’s 
great mercy. Sodom, the vile city, deserved to perish. But 
God stood ready to abstain from inflicting the deserved pen- 
alty if there were ten godly men there. Whatever may be 
true in nature, in grace, God never punishes one for the deeds 
of another. But often he does the very reverse. He spares 
one for the sake of another. God’s ready response to Abra- 
ham’s prayer is but a feeble type of what he stands ready 
to-day to do for any sinner. For Christ’s sake, he will spare 
the sinner, if only the sinner thinks badly enough of his sins 
to turn and cry for pardon. The sinner to-day deserves less 
mercy than Sodom did, and yet he may have full pardon for 
the asking. If he declines to ask, is it any wonder that he 
fails to receive ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What covenant had the Lord made with Abram? How 
did he show him how many should be blessed through the 
promises made to him? What were the words spoken to 
Abram in our last golden text? By what sign did God accept 
Abram’s offerings, and show that he made and would keep his 
covenant with him? Where was Lot in all the years after 
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leaving Abrain? Did Abram still care for his nephew? 
How did he show his love for him when Lot was in trouble ? 
Years passed on, and when Abram was almost a hundred 
years old the Lord came again, and talked with him. 

A New Name.—It was the fifth time the Lord came to 
Abram with great promises. This time he told him that. his 
name should be changed from Abram to Abraham. Was 
that much of a change? How many letters were added to 
it? God said, “I am the Almighty God;” and Abram fell 
on his face, as men bowed low to the ground before great 
kings. Then the Lord told Abram of his new name, that he 
should be called Abraham,—a little change, but it had a great 
meaning, “the father of a multitude.’ God told Abraham 
again that he should be the father of great nations, and kings 
should be of his family. He said: “I will establish my cove- 
nant.” He had made the covenant before, now he wanted 
Abraham to see that he had made it strong, and sure to last 
forever. God himself called it “an everlasting covenant,” 
and he promised for every one who should ever live in all 
those families a blessing through his covenant with Abraham : 
“TI will be their God.” Can we claim any share in that 
promise? Did Abraham believe God? Have we not been 
taught far more of God and his word than Abraham was? 
He has spoken to us through the knowledge of Jesys Christ 
his Son, and has plainly told us in his Word: “They which 
be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham.” What has 
God said about his covenant that the moon and the stars 
should remind you every time you see them, that the word of 
God is sure? 

Under the Oak.—One hot day at noon, Abraham sat resting 
in the door of his tent, under the shade of a great oak-tree, 
He saw three men walking towards him, and, rising up, he 
ran to meet them, and then bowed low to the ground before 
them. He begged them not to go on in the heat, but to rest 
under the tree, and let him have fresh water brought to wash 
their tired, dusty feet. He wanted to provide bread to com- 
fort their hearts before they passed on. They sat down to 
rest, and Abraham ran into the tent and told Sarah to take 
their finest meal, mix it, and bake cakes on the hearth for 
his guests. Then he went to the field, and chose a fine young 
calf, and bade a young man kill it, and prepare it quickly 
for a meal. 

The Lord—Abraham thought he was giving a welcome 
with food and rest to three tired strangers, travelers across 
the plains; but when they talked with him, he found he had 
welcomed angels, and one of them was the Lord himself. 
When the guests went on their way again, Abraham walked 
awhile with them. Two of them went on towards Sodom; 
but the one who was the Lord, who had come in the form of 
man, stayed awhile with Abraham. He talked with him, 
and told him that the cities of the plain were so full of sinful 
people that he was going to destroy them. There was enough 
wickedness there to spread and make the whole world wicked, 
and the Lord determined to punish them. Sodom was one. 
of those cities. Who, that Abraham cared for, lived in Sodom? ° 

The Friend of God.—We read that Abraham was called 
the friend of God, because the Lord so often talked with him 
as a man talks toa friend. Abraham asked God a question: 
“Wilt thou also destroy thé righteous with the wicked?” 
What does “righteous” mean? Then Abraham said: Per- 
haps there are fifty righteous there. He begged the Lord 
to spare the city if there were fifty righteous people in it, 
See how kindly the Lord listened to Abraham as he prayed, 
and how readily he promised him what he asked. He does 
not seem to have been in a rage,—angry with the people of 
Sodom,—hurrying to destroy them. If he could but find 
fifty righteous people, he would save them all. It was the 
same Lord who, long years after, came to seék and to save the 
lost, because he had compassion. Do you remember how he 
once sat on the Mount of Olives, and, as he looked over on 
the city of Jerusalem, and thought of all that was coming 
upon the people of that city, wept over it? What was the 
prayer he offered on the cross for the enemies who were nail- 
ing him there? He knew Abraham’s heart as he prayed to 
Him to spare Sodom, and asked six times over if he could 
save. He loved Abraham, and spoke kindly to him as he said, 
“Tf I find... fifty righteous, ...then I will spare all the place 
for their sakes.” Abraham was humble, but he did so want 
what he asked. Perhaps there should lack five of the fifty,— 
“wilt thou destroy all the city for lack of five?” Again the 
Lord promised. Again Abraham prayed that the city might 
be spared if forty, if thirty, if twenty righteous were found 
in it. Yet Abraham feared that in a whole city full of sin- 
ners there were not even twenty good people. He prayed 
the Lord not to be angry, and he would ask once more to 
spare if only ten could be found righteous. The Lord promi- 
ised to save the city for the sake of ten. Did Abraham ask 
a word for himself? For whose sake did he want to have the 
city saved? Were there ten righteous? If the Bible did 
not speak of “just Lot,” and that his “righteous soul” was 
vexed with the sin around him, we could not be quite sure 
about him, for he was not enough vexed with sinners to come | 
out from among them. 

The Friend of Sinners. — Who was called the friend of 
God? The Lord came as a man to be the friend of sinners, 
Was there ever such a friend? He came that, for the sake 
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of one righteous, the whole world might be saved. The friend 
of God on earth prayed one day again and again for one he 
loved, and, for his sake, fur many others, He was interced- 
ing, pleading for Sodom. The One who came to Abraham 
under the oak-tree, who heard Abraham’s prayer, now hears 
all the prayers of the burdened hearts of earth. In heaven, 
where is the tree of life, he is yet the friend of sinners, for 
he “ever liveth to make intercession for us.’ When we 
“know whom we have believed,” and how he will plead for 
us, need any ever pray with faltering faith or fearful heart? 
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THE POTENCY OF PRAYER. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Did Christ o’er sinners weep.” 

“ He lives! the great Redeemer lives!” 
“T am praying for you.” 

“Rescue the perishing.” 

“Oh, where are the reapers.” 

“Show pity, Lord; O Lord, forgive.” 
“Love divine, all love excelling.” 
“Prayer is the soul’s sincere design.” 
“While thee I seek, protecting Power.” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


So THAT THE RicutEous SHOULD BE as THE WICKED.— 
In some of the ancient versions, these words are made the 
key-note of Abraham’s intercession from the start, being 
inserted, whether an interpolation or not, at the end of verse 
23. We all know that the same argument is used by God 
himself, as in his reproof of Jonah’s impatience at the sparing 
of Nineveh. Many an Oriental resident can tell of the spar- 
ing of a whole village by an angered ruler because of the 
excellent character of one man. In the Lebanon massacres 
of 1860, every person and every thing committed to the charge 
of the missionary Dr. Bird was spared by the ferocious Druzes 
and the double-minded Muhammadan soldiers, although 
destruction had been destined to every Christian male adult, 
and plunder to the goods of every Christian family. But the 
same principle is at work all over the world, and in use among 
us to-day. The involving of the righteous in the fate of the 
wicked is a thing we cannot, and do not, avoid here; the 
family of a murderer, and especially of a wholesale peculator, 
being practically punished quite as severely as among the 
Orientals, The difference in theory is that we look only at 
the individual, while the Oriental looks at the individual as 
a part of the whole, and sees no injustice in inflicting directly 
a penalty upon other individuals closely connected with the 
culprit, while we leave that penalty to fall in accordance with 
laws which we deem inscrutable, and not to be anticipated by 
our act in their operation. Sparing the righteous, accord- 
ingly, sometimes becomes, among the Orientals, theoretically 
an actof mercy. But, with their views, it is as plain a case 
(if not a plainer), to serve the righteous and the wicked of a 
family, or of a city, with one fate, be it good or bad, as to 
separate between the righteous and the wicked, and deal with 
the individuals. Such, too, must be the rule with all the 
rougher governments, and in military conquest. In our day, 
the poetry of the rule as applied in the West sometimes equals 
any possible Oriental occurrences, Witness the treatment of 
the native village of Joan of Arc by the German soldiers in 





the last Franco-German war. Her memory, down through 
the centuries, saved her village from hostile exactions of 
every sort, and brought the German soldiers to do honor to her. 

SparE.—Or, raise, lift up, accept; interpreted by the Sep- 
tuagint as forgive, or remit; the word employed being that 
used over and over again for remitting or forgiving a sin or a 
debt. The theological questions (which would immediately 
look at the sin of Cain in his offering, and at the acceptance 
if he should do well) cannot be touched ; but it is noteworthy 
that the Oriental view sees no chance for hair-splitting be- 
tween sparing a (person or a) city doomed to destruction for 
wickedness, and forgiving it freely and accepting it—the 
wicked as the righteous. The lesson may lie a little beneath 
the surface, but it is there, in the linguistic and ethnical light 
of thesubject. The old Jewish interpretations and comments 
likewise take the same view; and many of them are clustered 
about proverbs which declare, in substance, that while wrath 
can be tamed, it does not tame him who exercises it ; that 
destruction may be just, but cannot restore. But it is not 
well, in connection with such a passage as the present, to 
quote their irrelevancies or to sample their fables. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


When and why was Abram’s name changed to Abraham? 
How many times did God renew his promise to Abraham 
from the time of his call until the birth of Isaac? Where 
and through whom was the last renewal made? (Gen. 18 : 1, 2.) 
In what year of Abraham’s life did the destruction of Sodom 
occur? Why did the Lord deem it important that he should 
reveal to Abraham the principles of divine Providence? 
(Gen. 18: 17-19.) What reason did the Lord give him for 
his contemplated destruction of Sodom? (Gen. 18: 20.) 
Where and in whose company was Abraham at this time? 
(Gen. 18: 16.) What attributes of his character does the 
Lord manifest before judgment fell? (Gen. 18: 21.) How 
were his patience and careful discrimination shown when the 
deluge was impending? Give other examples of the same 
(Matt. 23: 37; 24:22). In what parable is the same truth 
set forth? (Luke 13 : 6-9.) How many of Abraham’s visitors 
went on to Sodom? (Gen. 18 : 22.) What means should all 
true Christians immediately adopt for staying God’s judg- 
ments against the wicked? (vs. 23-25.) 

Unto what office has God called every child of Abraham ? 
(1 Pet. 2:9.) What is the chief function of the priest in 
this present dispensation? (Job 42:8; Heb. 10:12.) How 
is our High-Priest engaged since the sacrifice has been per- 
fected? (Heb. 7: 25.) Is the great design of the church of 
God answered in the comfort of the saved, or in the salvation 
of the lost? (Matt. 5:14.) Give an example of intercession 
similar to this of Abraham’s (Num. 16: 20-24). How is God 
justified in cases where the righteous do suffer with the 
wicked? What argument do you find in the relative suffer- 
ing of men for the doctrine of a future judgment? How 
does the measure we aflix to the blessing asked affect the 
action of God? (vs. 26-32.) Why did Abraham begin with 
asking so much smaller blessing than that with which he 
closed? Would God have been pleased, or displeased, if he 
had believed him capable of still greater mercy? What feel- 
ing probably limited his petition? What quality did he 
manifest in his second petition? What quality did he mani- 
fest in his fourth petition? How long will God bend his ear 
to our supplication? (v. 33.) How does our knowledge on 
this subject compare with Abraham’s? (Luke 18 : 1-8.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Why had God determined to destroy 
Sodom? 2. How did Abraham know God’s intention? 3. 
Where was the person whom Abraham addressed? 4. What 
different numbers did Abraham mention? 5. How many 
righteous persons would have saved Sodom? 6. How many 
righteous persons were in Sodom? 7. Why was God willing 
to save Sodom for the sake of a few righteous persons? 8. At 
what time of day did Abraham plead for Sodom? 9. At what 
time the next day did the destruction commence? 10. In 
what way did Abraham know, the next day, of the destruc- 
tion? 11, Explain why Abraham began with so large a 
number. 12. Meaning of “peradventure.” 13. How many 
times does Abraham use the word “peradventure”? 14, 
Who spoke the words, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right”? 15. Why was Abraham so much interested in 
Sodom? 16. What was Abraham’s opinion of the probable 
number of the righteous? 17. How does “dust and ashes” 
signify man? 18. How did God remember Abraham, in the 
destruction of Sodom? 19. What immediate answer did 
Abraham have to his prayer? 20. What answer to his 
prayer did Abraham have when Sodom was destroyed? 21. 
Describe Lot’s religious character. 22. What angels were 
entertained by Abraham, and by Lot? 23. Why did Abra- 
ham fear that God might be angry? 24. How did Abraham 
show his humility? 25. How did Abraham show his bold- 
ness? 26. Why did Abraham stop with the number “ten”? 
27. What is communion with God? 28. Where had Abra- 
ham been walking, that he should now return? 

Superiniendent’s Questions.—l. What had Abram’s name 





now become? 2. What was the highest number he named? 
3. What number did he finally think most probable? .4. 
Who was the only righteous man in Sodom? 6, What rela- 
tion was he to Abraham? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—— 


OUTLINING THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


There is such a thing as doing too much, as well as 
such a thing as doing too little, in the line of drilling 
scholars into a familiarity with the names and order of 
the books of the Bible. Both extremes have been reached 
by Sunday-school workers ; and both extremes should be 
avoided. But it is important that scholars should know 
the names and the order of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New, so as to be able to turn at once to 
a Bible text when it is indicated, or to a Bible passage 
which is announced for reading in public worship or in 
the Sunday-school exercises. 

In some schools a few minutes of drill in the names 
and order of the books of the Bible are taken in connet- 
tion with the closing exercises of the school session. In 
other schools this drill is a part of the normal-class work. 
But in the Park Place Sunday-school, of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, there is a well-considered attempt to do 
more than this in a similar line of instruction, and to 
secure home-help in the prosecution of the plan. 

An attractive little outline book has been prepared, 
with a separate page for every book in the Bible. Under- 
neath the name of each book are spaces for a fourfold 
record: “ Subject;” “Time, included ;” “ Written by ;” 
“Time when written.” These spaces are to be filled in 
by the scholars who pursue this line of study. As a 
means of securing the co-operation of parents in this 
work, a circular letter is sent to them in the follow- 
ing form: 

DEAR FRIEND: 

We esteem it a great privilege to help train your child 
to love and serve our Lord. We realize that it is a great respon- 
sibility which you, under God, have committed to us, and we 
earnestly desire to be faithful to that trust. The whole life of 
your child will be influenced by the impressions and instruc- 
tions now received ; hence it is our aim to teach carefully and 


; wisely. 


We feel that it is especially important that he should regard 
the Bible as an interesting and attractive book, and, more than 
this, that it is God’s message to him, teaching him how to live 
here, that he may have eternal life in the heavenly home. 

The more familiar this Book of God becomes, the more: that 
he learns of its history, the manner in which it was given and 
preserved for us, the greater will be his reverence and love for 
it, and consequently the greater his disposition to obey its 
teachings. 

The series of lessons prepared by our superintendent, teach- 
ing important truths concerning the Bible, and taught as a sup- 
plement to our regular weekly lesson, have, we think, awakened 
in the children a greater interest in the Word itself. We intend 
to continue to spend a part of our Sunday-school hour in this 
method of Bible instruction. 

These supplemental lessons have taught many facts concern- 
ing the Bible as a whole; but we now wish to commence a sys- 
tematic study of the books which compose it. Our plan is to 
take each book in course, and learn its purpose and teaching, 
its authorship and time of appearing, so far as these can be 
ascertained; and other important and interesting facts connected 
with it and its teachings. 

In the limited time of the Sunday-school session all this can- 
not be learned by the children, and it would not be wise to 
attempt to teach so much in so short a time; but if each week 
some of the facts and teachings concerning one or more of the 
Bible books can be learned at home, to be reviewed in Sunday- 
school, much good will surely be accomplished. We have 
asked all the children to do this, and we believe they will; but 
they will need home assistance. Therefore, while we will try 
to do all we can to make the way easy for them, we ask the 
parents to co-operate with us in the work, and to encourage 
and help their children in this home study. The little book 
we gave your child to-day will explain itself, and will indicate 
to you an outline of what we wish to have learned. This little 
book, as you will see, is incomplete. Blank spaces have been 
left in which we desire him to write the statements necessary 
to complete each part. But we prefer that this’ be done after 
the review'in the Sunday-school. Therefore please have him 
write each Sunday’s lesson on a separate slip of paper, and 
after the school session copy it in the proper place in the little 
book. Also, will you please encourage and help him in the 
study of the regular Bible lesson each week ? 

Hoping all our lessons will be of real and lasting benefit to 
your child, I remain, 

Yours in the work, 
LIZZIE C. MORSE, 
Principal of Intermediate Department. 


The volume referred to is published by Mr. F. A. Morse, 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. It is called The Books of 
the Bible in Outline. Sample copies of it are sent by 
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the publisher, in paper covers at fifteen cents, and in 
cloth at twenty-five cents, postage paid, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——>——. 


PATRISTIC LITERATURE: AND ITS 
GREATEST EXPONENT.* 


- In a new edition of The Confessions and Letters of 
Bt. Augustin, with a sketch of his life and work, we have 
the opening volume of what seems to be the most promis 
ing attempt that has yet been made to give the English 
-yeader a competent notion of the literature of the best 
patristic age. This enterprise is under the competent 
editorship of Dr. Schaff; and it fittingly supplements the 
admirable edition of The Ante-Nicene Fathers, as edited 
-by Bishop Coxe. Other such undertakings have been 
limited, either by the intrusion of some party purpose in 
the selection of the works to be translated, or by a less 
broad. outlook over the field, But if this Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers should be carried 
through the two series that are proposed, it will furnish a 
not inadequate conspectus of the best literature of the 
most important patristic period. The value of such a body 
of writings is apt to be much underestimated. Nothing can 
more strikingly illustrate the narrowness of our present 
educational methods than the neglect of all church history 
on the oneside, and the undiguised contempt with which 
the writings of the Fathers are regarded on the other. 
Yet, as it is becoming recognized that church history 
cannot be adequately understood save as a branch of 
world history, so, on the other hand, it may be most 
emphatically asserted that general or secular history 
“(most pointedly since the coming of Christ) cannot be 
understood at all without a broad and deep knowledge 
of church history,—that this is the spinal cord that runs 
through all the years, and about which all else is dis- 
posed into an organic whole. And the prevalent way of 
teaching the history of literature,—as if all the early Chris- 
‘tian centuries from Augustus to the Renascence were a 
blank, in which literature at the best had languished, 
and as if the classical writers were then raised from the 
dead to beget modern letters directly, and with no inheri- 
tance from a past of more than a thousand years,—is 
but the offspring of the seculariz&tion of modern educa- 
tion, and it indicates an ignorance at once of the rich- 
ness of patristic literature and of the organic growth of 
‘ali literature. 

“There is, perhaps, no literature in the world,” ex- 
claims Professor Adolf Harnack, “which is still so little 
scientifically investigated as the patristic; and yet, what 
high significance it has! It became, when it stepped 
into the place of the ancient heathen literature, like the 
maternal bosom for all the literatures of the Latin and 
Germanic peoples.” These words must sound strange 
in the ears of those who have been taught from childhood 
to believe nothing to be worthy of their notice from the 
silver Latin to miraculous Dante. But Dr. Harnack 
continues, even more specifically: “The patristic litera- 
ture is nothing less than the continuance of the ancient 
classical literature, but under the control of the two 
Testaments. The ancient heathen literature died out in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, so that at length nothing 
remained but the Catholic, But this, which had taken 
intoitself every element in the ancient still retaining any 
vitality, had now fused into innermost union within itself 
the gospel and the spirit of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
Whatever the German people have received of spiritual 
good, the inheritance of antiquity and the inheritance of 
Christianity, they have received through the patristic 
literature.” In a word, all modern literature descends 
by natural generation from the patristic, and all the de- 
flection it may have received from the revival of the old 
classical spirit at the Renascence, or the growth of the 
modern feeling, cannot avail to break this bond; nor 
should it shrink from recognizing an ancestor of which 
it need so little be ashamed. 

If on every account, then, it is high time for us to 
become better acquainted with patristic literature, it is 
equally well that Dr. Schaff has chosen Augustin as the 
first of the fathers to introduce to us. That “ man of true 
greatness and stupendous genius,”—as Leibnitz, looking 
back upon him as one philosopher upon another, calls 
him,—towers above his contemporaries as a peer of the 
greatest thinkers of the world, In almost a hundred 


* A Select Library of the Nicene and Post- aosne Fathers of the 
jan Church. Edited by Philip Schaff, LL.D., Vol. I. 
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ouly by subscription. 
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separate works he poured forth an inexhaustible stream 
of lofty thought, acute dialéctic, and burning eloquence, 
He was careless of style; and yet no ancient writer has 
given the world a greater store of pithy proverbs. If he 
be viewed as a philosophical thinker, he must be placed 
by the side of Aristotle. If he be considered as a devo- 
tional writer, he ranks with Thomas 4 Kempis and John 
Bunyan. If he be estimated by the strength and perma- 
nence of his influence among men, he has had no superior 
and few equals among all the writers of all time. He 
dominates all subsequent time as the uninspired fountain 
of theology. To him, scholastic and mystic, Romanist 
and Protestant, Ultramontane and Jansenist, Lutheran 
and Calvinist, alike turn back their eyes in reverence; 
and from him the streams flow that have irrigated into 
its best fertility every field of theological thought. 

The present volume happily brings together just those 
writings of Augustin which give an insight into the very 
centre of this great heart and mind. It has been said that 
the Confessions of Augustin are emphatically not an auto- 
biography, and there is a sense in which this is true; but 
in another and higher sense it may be equally truly said 
that they emphatically are the most sincere, the most 
“inner,” and the most complete autobiography ever 
penned, ‘They are the confessions of a full heart, not so 
much to men as before God,—that God, to confess our 
sins to whom is to confess our praise for their healing. 
As such they busy themselves but little with the outer 
life, although their value even in this sphere may easily 
be underestimated ; but they lay open to God’s eye and 
to the gaze of every spiritual man the very core of the 
inner life, and write the biography of the soul. The 
reality of the experiences here described is as self- 
evidencing as the reality of the experiences that Paul 
describes to us in the seventh chapter of the Romans, or 
of Christian’s in the Pilgrim’s Progress. That every- 
where the glowing expressions of devotion are shot 
through with the puzzles of metaphysical thought, is 
only an additional proof of the utter truthfulness of the 
picture here drawn of an essentially philosophical mind. 
No doubt this is a phenomenon without complete 
parallel in all literature, although it is somewhat dis- 
tantly resembled by suclf"a book as Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Religio Medici, wherein the author appears to be also one 
who loves to pose his understanding with the difficu'ties 
of-faith, and is never satisfied until he loses himself in a 
mystery, and has pursued his reason to an O altitudo /— 
not because his faith is weak, but because it is strong, 
and he can answer all the objections of a rebellious reason 
with that odd resolution he learned of Tertullian: “ It 
is certain, because it isimpossible.” But not in Bunyan, 
nor in Sir Thomas Browne, nor anywhere, save perhaps 
in the Confessions of Rousseau, are the experiences of a 
sinful soul exposed in such full and unshrinking detail 
as here. Yet what a gulf yawns between the two “‘ Con- 
fessions”! In the one, the wound only is showed; in 
the other, it is the thanks to the physician for the heal- 
ing alone that occupies the mind. Both say, “I wish to 
call to mind my past foulnesses and the carnal corrup- 
tions of my soul.” But there Rousseau stops, and because 
he stops there he has corrupted the world. Augustin 
alone continues: “ Not because I love them, but in order 
that I may love thee, my God! It is for love of thee 
that I do this; recalling my most vicious ways in the 
exceeding bitterness of my remembrance, that thou 
mayest become sweet to me, O sweetness without decep- 
tion, O sweetness happy and secure!” Exceeding bitter 
are such remembrances to.him; he looks into the pit out 
of which he was dug only that he may shudder the closer 
into the sheltering arms of his Saviour. And thus it 
happens that those confessions endure as the great model 
of Christian self-examination, and that the breath that 
blows from them exalts and ennobles the soul. 

If the “ Confessions” open the heart of the saint as he 
opens it only before God, the “ Letters” paint us a com- 
plete picture of the man in the midst of his friends. And 
what a busy, thoughtful, multiform life is here laid before 
us! There is scarcely a subject of the heart or of the 
head that is not touched upon ; and the letters range all 
the way from brief notes of mere politeness to elaborate 
treatises on the origin of the soul, and even more elabo- 
rate expositions of Scripture. So many sided, so packed 
with thought, are they, that Poujoulah, a French critic of 
eminence, permits himself to say that, if nothing else 
remained to us of Augustin, “ we should still have all his 
doctrine, all his genius: the letters of St. Augustin are 
the whole of St. Augustin.” The volume already pub- 
lished does not contain quite all of them; but it contains 
all of the most important, and quite enough to enable the 
reader to read himself into the saint’s life. Taken in 
connection with the “Confessions,” they give us a view 
of-the greatest of the Fathers, which for fullness and 








acctiracy may"bs inade toompate favorably with our 
knowledge of our familiar friends, 

This first volume of the new series is attractive in its 
appearance, being well printed in clear type. ‘The transla- 
tion, which is that of the Edinburgh edition of Augustin’s 
works, is clear and good, although occasionally lacking 
in nervousness and grace. The second volume of the 
series is to contain the most important and systematic of 
Augustin’s theological treatises, and, after it, successive 
volumes will gradually unfold the breadth of his genius. 
Augustin is to be followed by selections from the most 
eloquent orator of the Greek Church, golden-mouthed 
Chrysostom, 





RECENT ART PUBLICATIONS* 


The appearance of Mr, Elihu Vedder's elaborate seriet 
of illustrations for the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, in 
1884, stimulated American artists and publishers to 
attempt a similar success. In 1885 we had Mr, Will H. 
Low’s pictures for Keats’s Lamia; and in 1886, besides 
the two elaborate works mentioned in the foot-note, 
came The Book of American Figure-Painters (Lippin- 
cott) and The Book of the Tile-Club (Houghton). Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith’s illustrations for Holmes’s Last Leaf, 
and his Well-Worn Roads, though less ambitious, were 
nevertheless art-essays of considerable interest, 

Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel is one of the most signifi- 
cant poems of recent years. Intended as a counterpart 
or answer to Poe’s Raven, it represents a sensuous heaven 
with all the art of new-medievalism, It therefore tempts 
the illustrator, and yet makes his task a hard one. Mr. 
Kenyon Cox has recognized an opportunity, but failed 
to meet it. His figures nearly always suggest the New 
York models whom the artist employed. Spirituality is 
constantly lacking; and even physical attractiveness, for 
which Rossetti sought, is not successfully portrayed. 
Mr. Cox’s “Ars Poetica” actually seems drawn from a 
lay-figure, with its usual distraught woodenness. These 
much-praised illustrations, in « word, scem to indicate 
promise, rather than achievement; they ure an essay 
toward a result which Mr. Cox may reach in after years, 
when his execution shall be more mature, and shall be 
dominated by a high power of poctic innit 

The unfavorable impression made by Mr, Cox’s book 
is deepened by the pictures themselves, on exhibition in 
the American Art Galleries, New York. In the same 
galleries are the original drawings mace by Mr. Edwin A, 
Abbey for Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, which 
have appeared in Harper's Mazaz.ne within the past few 
years, and were put into a costiy volume last Christmas, 
They are bright, fresh, versatile, and amusing, indicating a 
ready sympathy and a quick—often to» quick and appar- 
ently careless—touch. The photogravure reproductions 
are better than the “ process-work” copies of Mr. Abbey’s 
outline drawings, Pictures,in mere,line, reproduced by 
process, have injuriously multiplied in France of late. 
Mr. Abbey manages them well, but they encourage his 
worst fault, that of haste, The result is therefore a pretty 
book, rather than a work of high art. 

The most important American art periodical since the 
death of The American Art Review, edited by Messrs. 
Koehler, Prime, and Perkins, has appeared in New York 
(George F. Kelly, 59 Carmine Street). The two first 
numbers are full of good work, in téxt and pictures. 
Whistler, novelty in American art, the art-poverty of 
New York, American monuments, lettering as decora- 
tion, and rural architecture, are among the subjects 
treated by competent writers; while each number con- 
tains four full-page illustrations—one etching, and three 
photogravures. Of those thus far issued, the best are Mr. 
Church’s dainty conceit, Dreamers; Mr, Alexander Har- 
rison’s solemn seaside picture, Evening; and a photo- 
gravure of the statue called First Dream of Love, by 
young Edward Thaxter, of Portland, who died at twenty- 
four, The periodical seems almost too good to live, for 
it is hard to start so costly an undertaking; but it deserves 
a long career. 





A learned set of lectures on The Rise and Early Con- 
stitution of Universities fornts the third volume in Dr. 
William T. Harris’s new International Education Series. 
The author is Professor 8. 8, Laurie of the University of 
Edinburgh. “The development of medizval education” 
is a phrase that might fitly describe the general theme 
of Professor Laurie’s volume, It conveniently sum- 
marizes and restates the contents or conclusions of many 
works, inaccessible to the majority of readers; and it 





* The Blessed Damozel. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Miustrated by 
Kenyon Cox. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co, ce, $15.00, 

She Stoops to Conquer. By Dr. Goldsmith. Illustrated by Ed- 
win A. Abbey. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $20. 
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does so in a way that is intelligible, and not unprofitable, 
though not to be called origizal or commanding. The 
author’s scheme forbade what would have been an inter- 


_ esting discussion : the evolution of the German univer- 


sities of the nineteenth century, a fruitful subject which 


“perhaps he will consider at another time. Dr. Harris, 


the general editor of the series, contributes a preface 


and an analysis of the lectures, the latter being of Ger- 


man thoroughness; but the present volume, as well as its 
predecessors, shows that such an analysis does not take 
the place of the missing index. (7}X 5 inches, cloth, 
pp. xxxi, 298. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 





LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


A new edition of Rose Terry Ccoke’s Happy Dodd is 
issued by Ticknor & Co., Boston, This work was origi- 
nally published, in separate chapters, in The Sunday 
School Times, and it held the interest of many readers at 
that time, finding its way afterwards into the Sunday- 
school libraries. Whatever its genial and accomplished 
author writes has the charm of naturalness and vivid 
portraiture, and is permeated by a delightful Christian 


spirit. 


Four great enterprises of importance to the student of 
the English language and literature are slowly progress- 
ing in this country and in England. During the past 
year an additional volume (Othello) was added to Mr. 
Horace Howard Furness’s variorum edition of Shake- 
speare, and an additional part to Professor Francis J. 
Child’s larger and final collection of English and Scottish 
Ballads, Yor the early months of 1887 are promised the 
third part of the Philological Society’s Dictionary, and 
the third part (of four) of T, Northcote Toller’s revision 
of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. This latter work 
in its present form, though indispensable, and by far the 
largest Anglo-Saxon dictionary ever published, is some- 
what disappointing. It does not fully cover even the 
small body of English literature of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, and its references to cognate words in English 
and other Teutonic languages might profitably have 
been extended, 








There are many signs of a growing interest in the Jews 
as Jews, all the world over. In this line there is an- 
nounced, for the coming spring, an exhibition, at the 
Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, London, of objects illus- 
trating Anglo-Jewish history. The objects of this exhi- 
bition are said to be: “To promote a knowledge of 
Anglo-Jewish history; to create a deeper interest in its 
records and relics, and to aid in their preservation; to 
determine the extent of the materials which exist for the 
compilation of the History of the Jews in England.” 
Jews and Christians share an interest in this movement. 
Among the mora! ptominert members of the committee 
having this exhibition in charge, are Lord Rothschild, 
Earl Percy, the Dean of Westminster, Rabbi Adler, 
Canons Cheyne and Driver, Dr. Neubauer, Le Page 
Renouf, Francis Galton, Robert Browning, W. Holman 
Hunt, Reginald Stuart Poole, John McGregor, Laurence 
Oliphant, Walter Besant, W. H. Rylands, Vicountess 
Strangford, and other notables in similar variety. 


There had been,-in this country, considerable interest 
in M. Munkacsy’s large and arabitious picture, “Christ 
Before Pilate,” even before its arrival for exhibition in 
various cities of the United States, Since its public dis- 
play in New York, every art of advertising has been 
employed to continue and increase that interest. The 
picture arouses attention by its great size, by its august 
theme, and by the reputation of previous paintings by 
the same artist, It is displayed under every advantage 
of room and light; and the critics, favorable and unfavor- 
able, have afforded ample means for discussing its points 
and qualities. On the whole, the judgment of the un- 
prejudiced and careful observer ‘must be decidedly 
unfavorable. The picture is not a great one, save in 
size. Munkacsy has often been surpassed in management 
of Jewish scene and costume. The faces of the charac- 
ters, with the single exception of that of Pilate, do not 
fix themselves powerfully upon the mind. The high- 
priest, the Pharisees, and the rabble, are conventional 
types merely. Caiaphas does not catch the eye, and he 
who cries “Crucify him” is prominent only in attitude 
and in open mouth. The face of the Saviour himself, 
though not lacking in character, seems painfully at vari- 
ance with the traditions of Christian art, and with the 
conceptions of the devout mind. Resolution is there, 
but not high spiritual strength. Not a few of the rude 
pictures of Christ, gathered from the early Christian 
weonuments, are really mova satisfactory to-day. One of 





Munkacsy’s eulogists declares that his conception is that 
of the Christ of our time; it surely is not that of the 
Christ of the Gospels. Only in his Pilate does M. Mun- 
kacsy win a real artistic triumph; and his general failure 
is at once made apparent when we compare his picture, 
detail by detail, with another recent addition to Christian 
art,—Hoffman’s noble and spiritual “Christ in the Tem- 
ple,” where every face is a type and a study. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


> 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NEWS FROM OTHER 
LANDS. 


A remarkable work, reported at the recent meeting of 
the Foreign Sunday-school Union, is going on in con- 
nection with the Central Turkey Mission and in Persia. 
A notable feature of this Sunday-school work is that the 
schools are composed almost entirely of adults, who 
come to them most gladly, in order to learn the essentials 
of Christianity. At Tabreez, in Persia, Mr. Easton has 
a school of eighty-two of these attentive pupils, under 
ten teachers. The pupils in this school are almost all 
fathers and mothers, a most suggestive fact for the future 
of Christianity in this place. 

At Miss Dean’s Sunday-school in Armenia, the work 
for the children, of whom there are but a few, is quite 
secondary. Many of the children are sent to the fields 
on Sunday to care for the cattle, and can meet only at 
noon in a class where they are taught separately. In 
another Armenian Sunday-school there are three classes 
of women, two of men, and one composed of three small 
boys. The Rev. Thomas Christie, who is treasurer of 
Marash Station, of the Central Turkey Mission, points 
out that the opening of new Sunday-schools there 
and in the missions of the Aintab Station is almost an 
imperative necessity of the work. There are already 
twenty-five schools in the Aintab Mission; and, in order 
to provide hymn-books, papers, lesson-books, and Bibles 
for these schools, and to begin new ones, he desires to 
have placed in his hands by American friends one hundred 
dollars a year for three years. Twenty-five dollars would 
give these essentials of Sunday-school work to two hun- 
dred poor children. There is avery fine book on the 
International lessons published in Turkish, but few of 
the children have it on account of their poverty. In the 
Marash Stxation there are some sixty Sunday-schools, six 
hundred teachers, and more than a thousand scholars. 
The pastors use American notes, and carefully train their 
teachers. The Sunday-school here is the most important 
part of the work, and occupies the best part of the morn- 
ing, the preaching service being relegated to the after- 
noon. <A strange sight one of these Turkish Sunday- 
schools would be to one not familiar with their operations. 
Five hundred men, women, and children seated on the 
floor, bending toward their teachers, who are earnestiy 
instructing them, and all repeating their lessons in loud 
tones. Two hours are spent in this way. Last year nine 
thousand dollars was gathered in these churches for inis- 
sion work, and most of it was collected in the Sunday- 
schools. 

The Sunday-schools in Belgium have to contend with 
great difficulties, the chief of which is the extreme 
poverty of the people among whom they are held. In 
mission stations of the mining districts even the children 
must work, and often they are kept at it all Saturday 
night. There are fifty-nine Sunday-schools in the dis- 
trict of Jumet; thirty-eight of these are composed of 
the children of the churches, the others are mission 
schools.’ The people are all miners, and when they have 
worked underground all day for six days of the week, a 
Sunday rest would be precious; yet many of these faith- 
ful men teach both in the church Sunday-schooi in the 
morning, and in the mission Sunday-school in the after- 
noon. Many walk long distances for the purpose of hold- 
ing the schools in certain kitchens, with benches made 
of a few boards, in order to gather in the neighbors’ 
children. These people beg for money enough to buy 
the boards, and give a few pictures and papers to these 
mountain children, 

At Chatelanat, Belgium, there are three Sunday- 
schools and two missions with 255 children in all. These 
schools are held in the little church and in private houses. 
Near Barware, there is great need of a new missionary 
station, and of a Sunday-school in connection with it. 
Mr. Warfield could with a small sum of money begin a 
Sunday-school, and from it the new mission church would 
eventually grow. At Rolen Bohemia, the Sunday-school 
is going on very well. Its teacher, M. Dutchek, is very 
much helped in this work by The Sunday School Times, 


which has been a constant source of inspiration and 
encouragement under many difficulties, 
* In Moravia, near Zadrarick, the churches are divided 
into three groups: eighteen congregations in the north- 
ern, six in the middle, ten congregations, in the western. 
All these churches have Sunday-schools connected with 
them; but they can only give their instructions during 
the warm weather, because in winter they cannot heat 
or warm the rooms for want of money, and the children 
must stay athome. There are neither books nor tracts to 
carry on the work, and all these things are much needed. 

The Rev. Mr. Clark reports a new Sunday-school in 
Briin. He is very anxious to hurry the printing of the 
rnew hymn-book, which is much needed by the Sunday- 
schools, He has just begun a new school, part of whose 
functions it will be to train young men for Sunday-school 
work. In the month of May, 1864, was commenced the 
first Sunday-school in Bohemia, There are now sixteen 
in the district of Prague alone, with thirty-six teachers 
and 400 scholars. The other three districts number, 
respectively, twenty-one Sunday-schools, sixty teachers, 
500 scholars; seventeen Sunday-schools, 125 teachers, 
900 scholars; and seventeen Sunday-schools, twenty-four 
teachers, 700 scholars,—altogether, sixty-four Sunday- 
schools, 250 teachers, and 2,500 Sunday-school scholars. 
The outlook is most encouraging for Sunday-school work 
in all these countries. Though the growth may be slow, 
it is steady and permanent. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—The Philadelphia Primary Teachers’ Union is one 
of the pioneers in this branch of Sunday-school work, 
having been formed in May, 1879. The meetings are 
held every Wednesday afternoon in the assembly-room ~ 
of the Sunday-school Union building, No. 1122 Chestnut 
Street. The opening exercises consist of singing, prayer, 
and reading of the lesson of the week.: Then follows an 
exposition of the lesson by the president, Mrs. M. G. 
Kennedy. The last half-hour of the session is spent in 
the reading of essays or discussions on topics of imme- 
diate use to teachers, During the first three months of 
the current year, this last half-hour is spent in normal 
work on the Bible, conducted by Mrs. Kennedy. There 
are four standing committees to divide the labors,— 
devotional, improvement, music, and visiting. A Bureau 
of Information has been forined Within the last two years, 
the officers of which are in their place each week a half- 
hour before the meeting, at a table which stands at the 
entrance, on which will be found scrap-books and sam- 
ples of all available helps for teachers; also a box for 
questions. All primary and intermediate teachers in 
the city and suburbs, whether resident or visiting, are 
cordially invited to join the Union, or to be present at 
any meeting, and a cordial welcome and much help in 
this work of works is promised. 


PERSONAL. 


—A pleasant sketch of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, by 
Kate Upson Clark, is given in Harper’s Young People 
for January 25, accompanied by a full-page: portrait, 
which is a faithful likeness. Mrs, Sangster has charge 
of the attractive Post Office Box of Harper’s Young 
People. She has also been on the editorial staff of The 
Hearth and Home, and The Christian Intelligencer, and 
other well-known papers. Her poems and stories and 
essays are favorites among young and old. Mrs. Sang- 
ster has been a frequent contributor to The Sunday 
School Times, from its founding until the present time ; 
and, in addition to the articles appearing under her 
name, she has rendered valued service in its department 
of book reviewing. 


—In an extended sketch of the Rev. Dr. Charles S. 
Robinson, recently given in The Mail and Express, of 
New York City, there are noted some facts which are 
quite out of the line of ordinary ministerial biography. 
It is said, for example, that “he has given outright to 
church work the magnificent sum of $150,000, half of 
which has been given to the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church,” of which he is still the pastor. And 
what is perhaps a yet more startling statement, is the 
announcement that “he can to-day exhibit one hundred 
and fifty sermons that have never been delivered.” That 
indicates a unique method of “getting beforehand” in 
one’s ministerial work. It is not often that a minister 
can point to $150,000 that he has laid by for time of 
need, while his 150 sermons have all been preached; but 
even such a case would be a commoner one than the 
showing of 150 sermons laid by for time of need, and 
$150,000 given away in a good cause. Dr. Robinson is 
a remarkable man in more ways than one, as readers of 
The Sunday School Times have long had reason to know. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Punday School Times is given each week. The 
yeguiar edition this week for subscribers 4s 
106,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
(ng rate ts 75 cents per line, with discounts of 
: from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. 
onan advertisement running a year, Adver- 
tisements conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page, will be charged an advance of 
hwenty per cent upon the regular rates. 





Ten dollars a month will buy a farm in 
Claremont Colony.. Maps and full particulars 
free. J. F. Mancha, Raymond, Surry Co., Va. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in obstinate in- 
Higestion. Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, 
Ark., says: “It gives me pleasure to bear tes- 
timony to its beneficial action in obstinate 
indigestion.” Sistas 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches can be used as 
freely as requisite, containing nothing that 
can injure the system. They are invaluable 
in allaying hoarseness and irritation of the 
‘throat, caused by speaking or singing, effectu- 
- ally clearing and strengthening the voice. 








Miss Frances E. Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


By KatE SANEORN, is full of stored-up clectetetty, 

* * * Women are the cutest, wittiest, and most 

Soaceny, ,Jocose creatures the world has ever yet de- 

veloped !|—'The book is oeeiney pe up and 
e 


Q H tt : ”?.. Burlington 

peereeraely, Ree y in oe funny” i ri ~— 9 
. Beautifully A a Price, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey as, New York. 


HOW TO- 


5 BOIL) A HOUSE 
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»-A new book og ogy Be 

and specifications for 25h 

all siz = 2 —— u se ent 
TE °o 

by 2 OGILVIE & CO. 


Rose Serset, New York,” 
Gth Edition Reduced from $1.50 to $1.00. 


REVIVAL SERMONS. 
By EVANGELIST ANDREWS. 


Fifty-four condensed 3 rms suggestive for gospel 
and revival 


g@ervices 
“Real pith ane more ARMETR: 
Rm ry a3 pe ee paid Soe 00, rRONG, go 
ehiefly to worthy studen 
+, Catalogue of our books Sof Christian wdfk, revival, 
devotion, temperance, biography, tracts, etc., free. par 


JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 
ICTURES IN from sketches taken in the Holy 


Land by the Jewish artist, ALEX- 
ALESTINE 


ANDRE Bipa. A lady of good 
address and business energy will 

paid a liberal salary to et g this beauti 
bebractive work. ddress. 


ul and 
ULBERT, 27 Park Place, New: York. 


DS, HOWARD, & 

bey ye ete illustrating the life of Cc rist, 
for Sunday-school teaching or for rewards 0: 
merit, ogee pnobigtepaic novelties, Price of pho- 
tographs, unmounted, $1.50 per doz. Send 10c. for cata- 
logue of of 1 10,000 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH * 
WashingtonSt., Boston. Please mentionS.S. Times, 


RNES’ 
NATIONAL PENMANSHIP. 


Disa: BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc. Sample copy, 10cts. Charles Scribner’s Sons, mu. 
UNDAY-SCHOOL PUZZLE. 13 odd-shaped 
Text Cards. Unique plan. Will double atten- 
dance in class or school. Sample, post free, 10 
cents. In ane ny aay 5 cents. 
¥. H. REVELL, ison Street, Chicago, Il, 


SCHOLARS’ (QUARTERLY. |= 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


A | Shing SUNDA Y-SCHOOL Catalogue 


























Free. Library books, Scripture text cards, 
and supplies of All kinds, The mest com 
list ever pened. ing rotat) and net pripes, 

GOODENOUGH & W OLOM , 122 Nassau 8t., N. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


en 
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best 5. an Bequlaites, 
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e Monthly, 


REE 
_First sore below Market Btreee Philadelptia, Pa. 
Maps, 
The authentic exponent of the Bens Times Sys- 


Ae /) fv Send for Catalogue of 

e ps. A. * EILEas % v0, 
MAGAZINE 

tem of Phonography. $1 m Ag annum. , Specimen 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book by Mr. Browning. 
PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IM- 
PORTANCE IN THEIR Day. By ROBERT 
BROWNING. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25; also uni- 
form with the crown 8vo edition, gilt top, $1.25. 


Thomas H. Benton. 
Vol. XIV. of American Statesmen Series. By 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. Roosevelt's intelligent and adequate bio; phy 
of — ee statesman, whose long and event- 
ful political career covered a most impor period 
in Frsrican politics, cannot fail to be of great value 
and interest, 


American Statesmen. 
Edited by JoHN._T. MoRSE, JR. 


John a Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Alexander Hamilton, By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
John C, Calhoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. William G.Sumner. 
John Randolph. By Henry Adams, 

James Monroe. By President D. C. Gilman. 
Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
John Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 


John Marshall. By Allan B. Magruder. 
Samuel Adams. By James K. Hosmer. 


Each volume 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, 


and Devil’s Ford. 


Two characteristic new stories by BRET HARTE. 
Little Classic style. 18mo, $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,, Boston, 
White | Social | Mothers 
Cross | Purity | Meetings 
Tracts. | Series. Series. 


U Scts. each. | 3 cents each. Samples, 1c.each. 
«$2 per 100. | $2.00 per 100. |50 cents per 100. 
Miss Willard’s new White Cross Manual, 


felling bc bow, % organize, etc., 3 cents. All published 
by the Publishing House. Address, 


GEN. t. “HALL, “761 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S:S. 


PRICES. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
° - months, 3 Designs. 9G cts. 
8 














Back numbers only 30c. per 100. 
CARDBOARD EDITION: 
3 months, 12 Designs, 3206 cts. 
43 





9 

Back numbers only 60c. ae 
Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 
for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents. 


WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 


YOUR SUNDAY- SCHOOL 


Binds pleasure inits Music. Bright Songs 

ke the Children happy. If you are in 

need of a new set of Singing Books, ex- 
amine the following: 





“schools 
Songs of Promise. [2.208 Conrer 
ence Meetings. By J. H. Tenney and . Hoff- 


man. Price, 3 cents; per dozen, $3.60 


Sones oF PrRoMIszR fill this beautiful book, and hey 
have a great variety, having been contributed b 
many able ert The book has 160 pages, and 4 
hymns, each with a own tune. Music and words 
mostly new, 


Belle M, 
Singing on the Way. Jewett and Dr. 
Holbrook, Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


A os book, containing 160 pages of excellent 
songs, hymns, and “occasional” pieces, such as will be 
welcomed in the Sunday-school, Each piece may be 
played upon the organ. 

For Sunday-schools. 


By L. 
Song Worship. 6 0, Emerson and W. F. Sher- 
win, Price, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


A book that is intended to lift the service of song in 
the Sunday-school above the ordinary level, without 
putting it beyond the reach of the vast majority. 


For Infant classes in Sun- 
Fresh Flowers. day-achools. By Emma 
Pitt. Price, 25 cents; per dozen, $2.40. 
A dainty little book, as full as it can hold of sweet 
melodies With pretty verses set to them, such as every 
child will understand and enjoy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


For Winter Meetings! 
New Music Edition 


OSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED 
426 hymns firmly bound in boards, 
$45 per 100: 50 cents each, if sent by mall. 
Former editions published at old prices. 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


Used in all of Mr. Moopy’s meetings as a companion 
book to GosPEL HYMNS, 


$40 per 100 copies; 46, cents each, by mail. 


SELECT SONGS. ». x Pittuser, pp. 


344 hymns and tunes, admirably chosen, 
Firmly bound in cloth, $40 per 100 copies. 














A complete catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York. 


81 Kandolph St., Chicago. 
WHY NOT TRY 


GEM OF GEMS, 


THE GREAT STANDARD 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
—oF THE— 
NINETEENTH CENTURY ? 
300,000 already sold! 
ond We nee et cover, 25c.; boards, 35c.; $25 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
ASA IKULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Merrill's Patent Music-Eceok Holder. 


ee Gy eek 











LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 50 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New York City. 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


f ! GIV aN ie re 
MUSIC. GIVEN AWAY: 
To introduce **Woodward’s Musical Monthly” 
and our new winter catalogue of sheet music in every 
yw ! having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 
«, send samples and ten complete pieces 
ofour very latest popular vocal and instru- 
tal music, full size (1134 X13 in.), printed 

on re egantheavy music paper. Weaiso publish 


THE NIGHT BIRDS COOING, 


egniae and beautiful waltzsong. Sent by mail 














fort 
WILLIS WOODWARD € CO., 
842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


iF YOU WISH FOR A GOOD 


Hymnal for your Sunday-school send for sample copy of 
Hymns & Tunes ror re ie intao Or THe _ 








MUSIC AND WORDS. 
moe copy, postpaid, d a | Single copy 7, poatpal <4 
Per hundred, $40.00 Per hundred 
JOHN R. RUE, Ir., Publisher, 43 8. 4th 3. “pefetetetia. 
oy for we Sunday-sschool. 
ohn W. Tufts. oards, 


abe. ; cloth, 45c. The ideal 8. 8. 


P| LG R : musichook. Sample pages free, 


Congregational 8. 8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago, 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor oe, contaltiing anthems. 
E JOHN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


—a favorite hymn-book—has 
PICY BREEZES fifteen ones on special 
subjects, and a large neuer of primary songs. 
Ben ts each, $3.60 per do 
5 HOOD, 1018 Ane ‘Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TH 
MANY MISTAKES MENDED GATHERED JEweLs. ofHE 
In rending, writing.and speaking, Large tmo. Only | 192 Rages: Semnplecony,2Be. Specimen piges free 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO, | “OATES san” Sxoectorssns tame 
“9 the religious press, ministers, 8. 8. su ta, choristers, 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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Thé most perfect device everinvented. Can be used 
on any piane or organ. Simple, durable, and ornamen- 
«ul. Wundreds in - and ad giving perfect satisfaction. 
To users of the Moody and Sankey Hymn 
Books they are Be ne One set muiled, post- 
— to any —a on receipt of price, 75 cents. 

nd for citcula 

Merrill Mi ‘asic Molder Co., Hartford, Ct. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


Fis last and crowning life work, brim full of Kae iw. 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and 
“laughter and tears.” it sells at sight to all. eae i ah aided 
the Life and Death of Mr, Gou od by Rev. 14 AB- 
ae TT. 1000 Agents W ae Nitto 
to $200 5 month ig 
give Extra Terms and 2 ights. W: ‘O1 ulars 
; WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Coun. 
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WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANOG@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 
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CHURCH AND, PARLOR FURNITURE 
BAXTER 6. SWAN, 244 8. Oi St, Phildhia 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SU ‘SUITS, 
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Hand-books free. 
J. & R, LAMB 
69 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for an y number < of copies less than five. Toa new sub- 
goxtes, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
oak $1.00a year. To new subscribers, price (60 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one vear, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price 76 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 

than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
o)d subscribers, and Ser rice (68 cents) for new, The 
‘total number of both old and new togetler to be not 
less than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and hal t price (60 cents) for new, ‘The 
total number of both old and uew together to be not 
less than twenty 

Ifa school nas ‘had a club at one of the higher rates, 
poe wishes, we ,on renewing, to form # larger one at a 

wer rate, itt 8 of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
ee schools, Which cannot well form large clubs, 

ve the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
‘vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
achool ts less than tweity, the club rate to such school 
shall $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condilion that the order for the 
pares peep se aacoss: panied by a statement chat the num- 
ro les orc Jered in Lhe club is not less than the 
full ceil rof teachers in the school. This does not 
pen that every (eacher must actually be a subscriber, 
ut thatthe number of copies ordered must not be 
‘less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to Join the club, In or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
scribed for at the same rate. Teachers betongi no to the 
household may be counted as ONE in makin —— 
e of teachers ina oak 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, we 
of whom belong to one household, and_ three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
—z is meant one who has not sana the paper at 

Smee guring the past two my 

e shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers Is not allowable, although 
new additional b petit yaad by or for ot her members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade lwhesher it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 

“mall School” plan (given above) When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 

@ members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the reference of subscribers. The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one 


SS. and others in the 
e school et theirs 1 another, the papers will 
sent accor 


Different sebor : are not to unife in the forming ofa 
‘Blub, but each school should have its own clu , At 

er price the number of copies taken entitlesit, 
e ~ lie of the school should be mentioned in 


‘x ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally rdered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


nbactibers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office % which they _ itsent, but also the one to 
which it has been — All addresses should include 
beth county and sta’ 
a club eokecripaon is renewed by some other 
om than the one who sent the previous subscriptio 
person will ooltee bey Z ores isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes fo: es the place of the o 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE LAN been adopted because of 

ped By +4 —_. — A nidicious advertising outey 
1m: e a 

. Anew su Cea hea es 


r one year oni, 

The paper 1 not be sent to oh subscriber beyond 
the time pane for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 

erefore be made early, 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, toe 
able allt the teachers of a school to examine it will be 
sent free, upon application, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 

ndon, E. C., will receive yearly or lyr -yearly sub- 

ecriptions for ‘The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
sent, epa aid, direct from Philadelpl to the sub- 

aecribers) at the following rates :— 

From 1 to4 copies, 
“  §to9 
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10s. each, 
83.6da, “ 
10copies and upwards, 736d, “ 
When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
ped be sent either singly to the individual ad addresses, 
a ag wy hee to a gear whichever may be pre- 
ferred the subscr 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
THINK FOR | YOURSELF. 
cA SENSIBLE \ E WOMAN 
Health, ‘Camfort, a aid Beauty 


‘GOOD SENSE 
DADE, CORSET MALS, 
NOW 


THOUSANDS 2%. 
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Solabe i len a gretatiers 
every where. 


FERRIS BROS, Manciactares 


341 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
SEWING SILK EMBR@GIDERY SILK 


3QcerrrROZ, heated 40c PEROZ. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSINC. 
. Beware of imitations, 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST. CO. 


22 Chestnut St. 
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THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAS REMOVED 


From its former oflice, No, 321 Chestnut St., to its NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


1340 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Where. in addition to former business, DEPOSITS OF MONEY willbe ventioah. on which interest will 
be allowed; and Sate Deposit Boxesin Barglar- Proof Vaults willbe rented at reasonable rates, 
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A full line of the above together with the celebrated 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILOSENE and 
wash hah raat SILK sold by all first-class — 
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financ ions Ka: moun 300 
&50, » Inquiries 


for fuller wy ter invited, 


_DILLWYN | WISTA 2O8 CHERTNUT ST! 
Go "7°. 8% 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital of $600,- 
surp lus $75,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
drawing seven per cent, both principal and interest 
Buerenteed. Also 6 per cent 1-year Deben- 
ture Bonds, secured by 105 per cent of first Mortgage 
4 held in a by Zhe ercantile Trust Com- 
5 per cent. certificates of deposit for 
periods under. one year, Write for full information and 
references to the compe at 150 Nassau St,, N.Y. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 
Ges. H. Stuart, vomed {= Walnut Street, Agents 
A. W. Tobey. for Philadelphia. 


. _ A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


Real Estate and Insurance business, established 
eighteen years, in one of the livess growing towns in 
the West, for sale, on easy terms, b 

JOHN F. MeGUIRE, Clinton, Iowa. 














INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
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4. KEAN & O0O., Bankers, 


Chicago, fk 


E sure to get and 
critically examine 
the 39th Annual Re- 
port of the Penn 
Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, 
the most prosperous 
institution in the State 
of Pennsylvania for 
Insuring Lives. 
Get also its des- 
criptive literature; all 
free on application 
to the Home Office, 
g21 Chestnut Street, 
Philada. 
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RGEST IN THE Wont. 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES, 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—— 


PARENTAL FRIENDSHIP. 


[Editorial in the Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 


It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
effect of home training upon our national 
and social well-being. The lessons of the 
nursery, often held of slight account, come 
at length to form the unconscious life of 
society, and it is, generally speaking, not 
too much to say that, as is the character of 
our homes, so will be the character of our 
nation, with its government, its politics, 
its manifold industries, and all its varied 
and important interests. Of all education, 
therefore, that which has for its object the 
right fulfillment of parental duties would 
seem among the most important. Yet, as 
a general thing, that relation is entered 
upon with only crude and desultory ideas 
of the principles involved; and, while in- 
telligence and experience slowly bring a 
measure of wisdom, it often comes too late 
for the most pressing necessities, 

One of the most important requisites of 
home life, and one perhaps most frequently 
overlooked, is the intimacy that should 
exist between the parent and the child. 
This is, indeed, the foundation on which 
all good influences may be most securely 
laid. Thecontrol which is obtained through 
fear, or force, or bare authority, has nothing 
abiding init. Just as soon as the fear is 
outgrown, or the force removed, its power 
will pass away. But the influence which 
is at work where real sympathy and friend- 
ship exist between parents and children 
will abide long after the relation itself is 
severed, and will enter as a powerful factor 
into the whole life. 

There are two opposite extremes, both 
of which tend to prevent this sympathy. 
One is the prevailing fault of a past régime, 
which.anly. required ofthis relation abso- 
lute authority on the one hand and absolute 
submission on the other. The training 
which the parent was expected to give was 
simply a training to obedience, to self- 
restraint, to silence and humility, and by 
no means included any education of the 
feelings or development of the affections, 
It was even considered a duty to restrain 
the expression of natural love, lest it break 
down the barriers of parental authority 
and tend to diminish respect. The con- 
sequence of this tone in dhe family was to 
promote the sentiments of awe, reverence, 
and fear, but at the same time to foster a 
secret antagonism in the young towards 
those who were frequently thwarting and 
punishing them. 

Much of this has passed away, under the 
influence of the spirit of freedom, which, 
spreading so rapidly, has not failed to 
penetrate into every home. There are 
still, however, a few conscientious but mis- 
guided parents who err in this direction, 
and stir up feelings of enmity where love 
and confidence should reign ; but the spirit 
of the times has drifted us into an opposite 
extreme, equally unfavorable to true pa- 
rental friendship. The desire to impose 
no unnatural restraint, and to grant all 


000. 1 possible liberty, has had full sway, and the 
| result has been, in many cases, not a knit- 


| ting together, but a virtual separation; 'to 


| a great extent, between parent and child. 
| Non-interference has frequently lapsed 


into neglect, and the inexperienced child, 
suffered to pursue his own path, without 
restraint, and almost without advice, -has 
gradually drifted away from the protecting 
love and directing influence of the parent. 

Both these extremes tend to the same 
disastrous result, a weakening of the bond 
of sympathy, keeping apart hearts that 
should be firmly welded together. In both 
the parent loses that hold upon the child 
that enables him to mould its character 
and guide its life. To steer between these 
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two dangers—to avoid, on the one hand, 
the austere discipline that engenders fear 
and dislike, and, on the other, the weak 
Jaxity and slackness that verge into in- 
difference, should be the aim of every 
parent. To do this is not merely to seek 
an average between severity and indul- 
gence; it is rather to establish such an 
intimate relation of love and confidence 
that the temporary displeasure of the 
parent shall be the keenest penalty, and 
the unrestrained expression of his affection 
the sweetest indulgence. 

The friendship which should underlie 
this relation is not that of equals; it has 
a different root and bears very different 
fruit. The authority of the parent, wisely 
and lovingly exercised, the obedience of 
the child, gladly and freely rendered, are 
both essential to the growth of this peculiar 
friendship. If they are sacrificed to any 
false notion of liberty, or to any selfish love 
of ease, the whole fabric totters and falls. 
Yet that they may rightfully fill their 
office, there must be a firm, staunch, and 
loving loyalty and fidelity, each to each. 
The parent must truly sympathize in all 
the child’s experiences and feelings; the 
child must look up with fullest confidence 
and loving trust to the parent as his best 
friend, No pretense of sympathy, no pro- 
testation of friendship will avail. There 
must be honest and genuine feelings, ten- 
derly expressed, not in words alone, but in 
all the involuntary and spontaneous action 
of daily life. Founded on such an inti- 
-maey, and upheld by such principles, the 
homes of our land will indeed minister, as 
nothing else can, to the happiness of 
society, and the character and welfare of 
our national life, 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-:" 


B.. 4 
Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free. 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


Cc. H. WESTON, 


““' VARMOT®HVILLE, MAIND, 
MANUFACTURER OF s 
Leather Working Machinery, Belt- 
Makers’ Tools, Roll Coverers’ Tools, 
Hydraulic Presses, Double Toggle 
Presses, Water Wheels, etc. 
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$25. 00. 


Brass Fenders from 
$5 upward. 

Brass Fire Sets from 
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from $5 upward. 
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from $5 upward. 

—— from $8. up- 


CHAS. L. PARE, 
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culture eA 4 a4 oS got ploom fice O74 sn care any garden. 
cts. each, for $2.0 for k secure 
Fuchsia PA | get fhe m “44! dozen cog *Temomber, wo aro the introducers the only ones in the world 
BOAT ot others who are selling inferior varieties as Storm Kine. 
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Seeds, EE nD Plants, which is the largest in the LA 
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Balsams, EDS %aladiolns, Tuberoses, Amaryllis, LA Roses, Geraninma, 
Canadian and English buyers supplied free of duty and postage, as we have a branch office in both countries. 
It contains two large chromos and 8 colored plates of new 


robably the most elegant ever issued, 
It will be mailed Sree to an) 


hundreds of beautiful engravings, 


8S, 50 ct 

- Sg 

liberal and nd gus yo, 
NTs can be sent at once. Preserve 


NTS. 


malt, a 
them. Many 9 years 0} 


Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, 
Fuchsias, Carnations, 


thing here offered, We are also willing to mail it free to all who will send us an order after HN LI 


least 10 or 12 cents in stamps, which is only a part of its cost to us. 
Remittance can be made by money order or postai note (on Queens), 

bills, draftaor stamps. For orery dollar’s worth ordered from this ad- 

verten seed or bulb novelty free. 


meut, the buyer will receive an elegant 
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‘THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 





remiums to those Forming clubs for 
TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, as 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Hatches etc. WHIT 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 oe 
orders. Decorate 


Sets of 44 ‘pie ces, of 
 ploces, with $20 or 
mention this paper; 
wew will mails on our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. Tur OSTo? HINA TEA Co, 
S. 


_ 210 STATE ST., BOST 








“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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GREATAMERICAN 


“Greatest 
to get orders for our opceerted 
Teas, Coffees and 
Powder, and secure a ent Tul 
igotd, Band or Moss Rose China 
a Set, Dinner Sct, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Bet, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster ~ Dictionary. For particulars address 
HE GREAT aM ERICAN TEA CO., 
oe 1 and 33 Vale 8t., New York 
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W ce RS 
The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. invaiuable for Dyspeptics 


and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
__ For trial ean. M. O.WILBUN & SONA, Philatelotia, 
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Gow ‘MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times tee strength of Cocos mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom!- 
im cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
Mm cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Woadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0., breast, Hi, Mass. 
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ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
ecenomical. "A Bich Dessert tant alwayy reed 
QUALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED. 


No soldez used inside the can. No acid ever used in sol 
derine. I? your grocer don't koop it, write to ua 
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Delicious COFFEE! 22s can siways 
4‘‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


7 If vonr dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,to Thos. Wood & Co., Boston.Mas*, 








will RESTORE the SONG 
of cage birds. Sold by druggists. 
Package of Fronetield’s Cattle Powder for 


BIRD MANN 
Horses.Cattle.and Poultry. The best made. 


FREE FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn B8t., Phila., Pa, 
GARDEN SEEDS caraLocues 


Fraveis Brill, HEMPSTEAD, Lone IsLanp, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
West Chestn eee Street Institute, Bcnoot for 


ig ge Little oy oorpene ine 
Mestnut St. : es yum 
Seuireas the Prio,, 3.5 Os. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Ilus- 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fia. The 
nd a rpose of this Institution isto give in the delight- 
Jclimuteof Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
ule nas can be secured in the best New kngland schools, 
nd for catalogue to J. F. For wes, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


Nashyille Col- 
N, be p lege for Young N. sf Y, Ja 
Ladies, Nashville, ‘I enn. Oeiruet with Van- 
derbilt University. Rev. Geo. W, F. Price, Pres, 


NiCr, Le cotatogie N.CY. L 
LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Greqn Foundation. 


It is Suen that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advanee of date of en- 
trance. For cat ehogue, eontaining courses of study 
aud calendar, a 

Rev. JAMES C C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
Law RENCEVIL. LE, N. J. 


STAMMERING & STUTTERING CURED. 


Results permanent. By Prof. E.8. JOHNSTON. 
itute: Cor, lth & Spring Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 
“T can most heartily commen! Prof, Jobnston’s 
method to all afflicted, having personally tesied its 
Herts. Iwasa stuiumerer of the worst type all my 
fe (19 years), was restored to atent speech under 
Prof, Johnston's treatment in +ix week 
DAVID SHAW, 13 Beech St., Paterson, N.J. 


MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVERY 


Wholly unlike Artificial Sy stems—Cure of Mind Wan- 
ring—Any book learned in one reading. Prospectus 
withropinions of Mr. ProcrTon, the astronomer, JUDAH 
. BYNJAMIN, Drs. MINOR Woop, ane otuers, sent, 
FRE, by’ PROF. LOISD TT 

37 Fifth Avenue, 
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ORIENTAL 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A Pi asant Evening in Bi r-aft Lidia, 
Illustrated and impersonated by 


SAUAHBRAH, 


a Christian native of pd ust 
returned from India with countless 
curios and gorgeous costumes, Send 
a) Stam Orienial Bureau (over 
§ 200 ot her entertainments), J. F. Dou- 
THITT, 58 W. vad St., New York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For articulars, addresa 
THE REY. DR. WORDEN, 
PPE aah ¢ heatnut erent Philadelphia. — 
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Peemecr rent Philadel hia, Plate and 60 Viste 
Cards, $1. 


e 


Wed edding Invitations, Paper and 
Vvelopes, Feenpies and prices on application. 





SERMON PAPER. 


SAMPLES and PRICES mailed on ap nn nl 
JOUN ©. HESS, Stntioner an roan 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia.” 


Lie Prices we inene the United d Btaten.— Paper by the 





und.—sell 

Ke aheots of paper 

Ter of sheets ton & pound, sent on récelp of 15 eta, 
LH, CagTER & KARKICK, } Beacon street, Boston. 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Seok 


Isa Copying Book and Press co’ Rained. oa inakes 
aes conten with ordinary ink. Price ee 





D meng Agents te ag in bysyt! town. * Bent for descr 
ve cl 


ELL, General Agent, 1 
8. 4th eireee, ‘phlindolphie m 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throuchour x WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PAR:S EXPOSITION-I878. 




















‘PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS. 
AV? T.He.Bes 


COC Sk 


ie: BROOK 
STEEL PENS 


son should get up an accurate . cent 

spore ‘able. from which interest at an rate 

conld be obtained by the simple process 
ould become 'v: 











tion, .Such a table w 
would be exceetingly handy for 
reese en taney Ever in the Beow Interest Ta- 
es, and many business men co’ along vei 
without anything else, oe oo 


HERE IT. iS! 


Bound in cloth and boards, withgold leuéring, 61.00. 
SAMUEL J. K . 
11 Campau Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
FOR 
DRESawAKING. 


came Les come’ come,whalebone yanlebone HDA GO 
broken L) nm bo. & 
prorren ce grat hense. Pel or bale Br BSverywhere, nila 
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= KEYSTONE WATCHES 


ARE 


<a BES I": 


USE ahr” contain evore= —— = 
| BE Il to Accurate ng 
ound in Us USE | and in addition have the following ‘ie 


oe gy aprtoverns ements, for which we have patents 


PROOF pret tects perfec’ tly the bal- 
icate and vital parts) from 


anve and hair dering (the most de 
damage. dirt, and dampness. 

Our Patent 
lost motion, 


plest m 


Our Main ~ rings seldom break, as our watches are 80 
finely finished that we use a finer spring than other makers. 


r Patent Dust-proof movements are 


‘ath variations caused by dirt or dampness; an advantage 


which no other maker does or dare claim. 

eines the only Factory using ONLY 

os made of the best materi 
heepers, under our own guarantee. 


Compound Regulator has absolutely no 
Our he dey Sal STEM WIND is the strongest and sim- 


JEWELS in every 5 arnde. and all our Watches 
and are accurate time 


lie 











djustecr 
po ps DUST PROgp 3 
eter 
e is) oo? } 


Gers, mews 


from 





GENUINE 


926 Chestnut Stro 


ATKINSON BROS., pu 228 ctein iets. 


Genera! Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 


aa” Ask your Jeweler forthem. Samples sent anywhere on receipt of satisfactory reference. 





$6 TROUSERS SAMPLES. 


We keep up our advertising fire about these pretty steadily you may think. 
After you get a packet of samples you'll see why. They represent the best 


Trousers we have ever had to offer for that a 
terns tasteful; none but are every thread woo 


of such ualities i in the stores. 


Variety is notetinted ; pat- 
and the price is underneath that 


We believe they will give you a surprise in the way and time they wear. 


Shall we send samples? 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 


South-east Corner Sixth and 


Market Streets, Poe rats sma 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS, 


Made from woolen goods 
carefully selected for style 
and wftir, Every pair cut 
to order, with guarantee 
that MONEY SHALL NK BE 
FUNDED if buyer is not 
fully satistied upon. receiv. 
ing the pents—an offer that 
is rarely nosemed aftersee- 
ing our gourds, 

The small custom tailors 

ing a hu or sO 


mike v ro o Tive 
aid pay rent, and: besides 
have to pay some jobber 
a prolit on all the cloth 
they buy. _We, cutting 
thousands of pmirs each 
month, can afford w very 
small profit per pair, ana 
buying cloths direct fron 
the milis th large quanti- 
ties for cash, can give our 
customers bed-rock value, 
Goods neatly hoxed and 
sent by mail or prepaid express upon receipt of 8, qe 
35 cents forostage and packing. Send ¢ cents for 
of sammplesand rules for self-measurement. ‘Willin- 
clude good ¢loth tape-measure free if you will mention 
this paper. Or if you cannor wait for ais ota 





about what color cloth you want, send ns yo t 
‘and inside leg measures, and we Will-take th k of 
pleasing you. We refer to American Express Com- 
pen y, Boston, and twenty of the leading papers in the 
d, in which only reliable advertisers can remain 
ermanentiy as we do. PLYMOUTH ROCK 
ANTS CO.,, 81 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 


SHIRTS8Y MAIL 


Lape Fitting White Dress Shirt for 
0 eta., unlaundried, or 75 ota, laundried 
Seoneet Send sige of collar worn (12 to 17 
mches.) Catalogue free THE NEN SHIRT 
YACTORY, 147---149 N. sth St.,Philad’a, Pa 








Perfect Necktie Holder. 


Send 10 cents -" — ble package 
of four holders. 3 LANTZ 
706 Chestnut beret, + hiludelphia, 


ANE ORG'y 


Perfume 


EDENIA: 


LUNDBORG'S 








Rhenish Cologne. 


cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PER- 
FUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNR in your 
vicinity send your name and address for Price List 
to the manufacturers, | YOUNG; LADD & COFe 
FIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


- 





pins. 
Cees Ee 





ati ae 


CARMEL 


INCL 
ate ik 











CARMEL SOAP, 


Made in PALESTINE by a Mission Society, 
is the 


‘PUREST 


and only reliable form of 


CASTILE SOAP. 


No other Castile Soap is sold with a pogatee 4 


























genuineness from both maker and importer. Ask 
ally sold as castile. If you cannot obtain it elsewhere, 
52 Cedar Street, New York. 
erg Rg C su ped Hands. 
‘or Babies. 
COM PLEXIGN| Sees on san} os for trial at 
A. H. Copp, M’f’r, 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
D.'S. WILIBERGER, Prop. 293 N. 24 St, Phila. Pa. 
DYEING PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEW. A N DO’sS. 
TATEN ISLAND D > Fancy & Dyein ng Kstab- 
Balt, dyed a 
for circular and price-list. Meutios this ps paper. 


your druggist or grocer for it, and don't P buy the. old 

16 cents for sample cake to the importer, 
COBB’S CHOICEST OF ALL 
druggists, By mail for 6c, 

SOAP. Boston, Mass. 
one indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Is LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
2 W. 14th Street. New Yo 

lishment. BaukertT, NeenEews, & Co., 5&7 














unreliable, inconvenient, and wasteful bar soap usu- 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 
TOILET SOAPS. 
pane 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
ARE THE Bb. COLGATE & ee 
“IT SHEDS A BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE.” 
17 Temple Plase, Boston. 
John 8t., N.Y. ; 47 N. sth St., Phila.; 43 N, Charles st. 
Dresses 
ee  eaaleeiaen woeee orig ‘Washington, D.C D.C, 


MAKE A NOTE 
OF THIS. 


Tapestry Brussels at G5c. per yard 


For the usual 90c. and $1 values. . 


Moquette Carpets at $1.00 per yard. 


Usual value, $1.50. 
Axminster Carpets at $1.25 per yard. 
Worth $2.00. 

Since our first announcement of these 
bargains, many retail carpet buyer 
have wisely taken advantage of it, and 
many more still ave buying. The vagi- 
ety is unbroken, but the quantity being 
daily. reduced, it\is a question of time 
only when the whole lot may be sold 
out. Delay in coming is risking a 
chance to save moriey. 





J. & J. DOBSON, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
809-811 CHESTNUT. ST., PHILA. 


WOOL DRESS GOODS. 
JAMES McCREERY & C0, 


Previous to opening their New Spring Impor- 

tations, offer the following Special Lines. 

2,500 erg French Diagonals at 60c. per yard, 
wort 

1,000 yards Prunelle’ Cloth at 75c. per yard, 
former price, $1.25. 

1,500 Heather Mixtures at 75c. per yard, re- 
duced from $1.25 per yard. 

A full line of Mourning Goods. Samples 
sent. 


ea ot, fw 





om any part of the country 
ill pon Ms careful and prompt 
attention. 


efammes fe Ceery & © 
Broadway: % Eleventh St. 
ew Mork, 


MORE 
Rains PICTURES 
Folptings Bhgrevines. 

nest Etchings, etc 
rf mong the recent arri- 
vals are stieets forall 
purposes—Honie 
rations, Anniversari¢ 
Bride! Gifts, Sie ngia- 
3 bly Slocombe’s Disty 1 toad.” A 

Winter Morning, Nicolk: Stephen 

Par'ish’s Gloucester Wharves. 
Ron-eo and Juliet, olga, bee 
Ladders. Golden ‘Age. Clvtie 
pene Triumph, The Knave of 

i and others. Mirrors af 

Beautiful Picture 
Srober Card and binet 
Frames. All the ~ 
ROGERS GROUPS. 


J. §. EARLE & SONS, 


























For infants and inyalids, the only perfect substitute 
for mothers’ milk. The most nourishing diet for inva 
lids and nursing mothers. Keepsin ali climates. one 
re by physicians. Sold everywhere. Send for 


our e Care and Feeding of infants.” Sent free, 
_DOLIBER GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. — 
Clyten' pecial Diabetic Food, 
ere in aso repairing Flours, for 
Dys s, Debility,and Children’s 


ainly free from Starch. 
Narpugpeaoean Jan ened 
es. Send forCircular 
to eel a4 “& Runms, Watertown, N. % 


NRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGKS 

etc. Lurgest and finest assortment in the trade 

with correct and successful adjustment a 

one at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 

1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Apartments for ladies 
and children. Send 25 cents postage for catalogues. 


Medicated Pine Vapor Baths. 


The European metbod of treating painful or ner- 
vous diseases. Institute, 609 Vine ‘Street, Phila. 











.ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 








OND’S BOSTON BROWN BREAD 
FLOUR.—Sold by Grocers. se, poual posal te 
RY W. Bonp, Manufacturer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





BIS Ga Fas Rw Se MS are trustworthy. Should, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money tuat they lose 


however, an oh wen re ~ lr ee uamuarnae Dads seam laa 














